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CHAPTER V. 


‘I say, Elizabeth, you’re not going to sit out there all day, and 
} get your death of cold? Why don’t you come in and read a novel 
like a sensible woman ?’ 

_ ‘Because I can read a novel at home—and I can’t see Canada. 

‘See Canada! What is there to see?’ The youth with the 

‘scornful voice came to lean against the doorway beside her. 
‘A patch of corn—miles and miles of some withered stuff that calls 
itself grass, all of it as flat as your hand—oh! and, by Jove! a 
little brown fellow—gopher, is that their silly name ?—scootling 
along the line. Go it, young ’un!’ Philip shied the round end of 
& biscuit tin after the disappearing brown thing.—‘ A boggy lake 
with a kind of salt fringe—unhealthy and horrid and beastly— 
a wretched farm building—et cetera, et cetera ! ’ 

‘Oh! look there, Philip—there is a school !’ 

Elizabeth bent forward eagerly. On the bare prairie stood a 
small white house, like the house that children draw on their slates: 
achimney in the middle, a door, a window on either side. Outside, 
about twenty children playing and dancing. Inside, through the 

wide open doorway a vision of desks and a few bending heads. 

Philip’s patience was put to it. Had she supposed that children 

went without schools in Canada ? 

But she took no heed of him. 
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‘ Look how lovely the children are, and how happy! Whatll 
Canada be when they areold? And not another sign of habitation 
anywhere—nothing—but the little house—on the bare wide earth ! 
And there they dance, as though the world belonged to them. So 
it does ! ’ 

‘ And my sister to a lunatic asylum !’ said Philip, exasperated, 
‘I say, why doesn’t that man Anderson come and see us?’ 

‘He promised to come in and lunch.” 

* He’s an awfully decent kind of fellow,’ said the boy warmly. 

Elizabeth opened her eyes. 

‘I didn’t know you had taken any notice of him, Philip.’ 

‘No more I did,’ was the candid reply. ‘ But did you see what 
he brought me this morning ?’ He pointed to the seat behind him, 
littered with novels, which Elizabeth recognised as new additions 
to their travelling store. ‘ He begged or borrowed them somewhere 
from his friends or people in the hotel; told me frankly he knew! 
should be bored to-day and might want them. Rather ’cute of 
him, wasn’t it ?’ 

Elizabeth was touched. Philip had certainly shown rather 
scant civility to Mr. Anderson, and this trait of thoughtfulness for 
a sickly and capricious traveller appealed to her. 

“I suppose Delaine will be here directly ?’ Philip went on. 

“I suppose so.’ 

Philip let himself down into the seat beside her. 

‘Look here, Elizabeth,’ lowering his voice; ‘I don’t think 
Delaine is any more excited about CanadathanI am. He told me 
last night he thought the country about Winnipeg perfectly hideous.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Elizabeth, as though someone had flipped her. 

‘You'll have to pay him for this journey, Elizabeth. Why 
did you ask him to come ?’ 

“I didn’t ask him, Philip. He asked himself.’ 

‘Ah! but you let him come,’ said the youth shrewdly. ‘I think, 
Elizabeth, you’re not behaving quite nicely.’ 

* How am I not behaving nicely ?’” 

* Well, you don’t pay any attention to him. Do you know what 
he was doing while you were looking at the cows yesterday ?’ 

Elizabeth reluctantly confessed that she had no idea. 

‘Well, he was sitting by a lake—a kind of swamp—at the back 
of the house, reading a book.’ Philip went off into a fit of laughter. 

‘Poor Mr. Delaine!’ cried Elizabeth, though she too laughed. 
* Tt was probably Greek,’ she added pensively. 
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‘Well, that’s funnier still. You know, Elizabeth, he could 
read Greek at home. It’s because you were neglecting him.’ 

‘Don’t rub it in, Philip,’ said Elizabeth, flushing. Then she 
moved up to him and laid a coaxing hand on his arm. ‘ Do you 
know that I have been awake half the night ? ’ 

‘ All along of Delaine ? Shall I tell him ?’ 

‘Philip, I just want you to be a dear, and hold your tongue,’ 
said Lady Merton entreatingly. ‘ When there’s anything to tell, 
I'll tell you. And if I have——’ 

‘Have what ?’ 

‘ Behaved like a fool, you'll have to stand by me.’ An expres- 
sion of pain passed over her face. 

‘Oh, I'll stand by you. I don’t know that I want Mr. Arthur 
for an extra bear-leader, if that’s what you mean. You and 
mother are quite enough. Hullo! here he is.’ 


A little later Delaine and Elizabeth were sitting side by side on 
the garden chairs, four of which could just be fitted into the little 
railed platform at the rear of the car. Elizabeth was making her- 
self agreeable, and doing it, for a time, with energy. Nothing also 
could have been more energetic than Delaine’s attempts to meet 
her. He had been studying Baedeker, and he made intelligent 
traveller’s remarks on the subject of Southern Saskatchewan. He 
discussed the American ‘ trek ’ into the province from the adjoining 
States. He understood the new public buildings of Regina were to 
be really fine, only to be surpassed by those at Edmonton. He 
admired the effects of light and shadow on the wide expanse; and 
noticed the peculiarities of the alkaline lakes. 

Meanwhile, as he became more expansive, Elizabeth contracted. 
One would have thought soon that Canada had ceased to interest her 
atall. She led him slyly on to other topics, and presently the real 
Arthur Delaine emerged. Had she heard of the most recent Etruscan 
excavations at Grosseto? Wonderful! A whole host of new 
clues! Boni—Lanciani—the whole learned world in commotion. 
A fragment of what might very possibly turn out to be a bi-lingual 
inscription was the last find. Were we at last on the brink of 
solving the old, the eternal enigma ? 

He threw himself back in his chair, transformed once more into 
the talkative, agreeable person that Europe knew. His black and 
grizzled hair, falling perpetually forward in strong waves, made 
a fine frame for his grey eyes and large, well-cut features. He had 
46—2 
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a slight stammer, which increased when he was animated, and a 
trick of for ever pushing back the troublesome front locks of hair, 

Elizabeth listened for a long, long time, and at last—could have 
cried like a baby because she was missing so much! There was 4 
chance, she knew, all along this portion of the line, of seeing antelope 
and coyotes, if only one kept one’s eyes open ; not to speak of the 
gophers—enchanting little fellows, quite new to such travellers as 
she—who seemed to choose the very railway line itself, by prefer- 
ence, for their burrowings and their social gatherings. Then, ag 
she saw, the wheat country was nearly done; a great change was 
in progress ; her curiosity sprang to meet it. Droves of horses 
and cattle began to appear at rare intervals on the vast expanse, 
No white, tree-sheltered farms here, like the farms in Manitoba ; but 
scattered at long distances, near the railway or on the horizon, the 
first primitive dwellings of the new settlers—the rude ‘ shack’ of 
the first year—beginnings of villages—sketches of towns. 

‘I have always thought the Etruscan problem the most fasci- 
nating in the whole world,’ cried Delaine, with pleasant enthusiasm. 
When you consider all its bearings, linguistic and historical——’ 

‘Oh! do you see,’ exclaimed Elizabeth, pointing—‘ do you see 
all those lines and posts, far out to the horizon? Do you know 
that all these lonely farms are connected with each other and the 
railway by telephones? Mr. Anderson told me so; that some 
farmers actually make their fences into telephone lines, and that 
from that little hut over there you can speak to Montreal when 
you please? And just before I left London I was staying in a 
big country house, thirty miles from Hyde Park Corner, and you 
couldn’t telephone to London except by driving five miles to the 
nearest town ! ’ 

‘ Very ingenious of them,’ said Delaine, stiffly, ‘ very.’ 

Elizabeth laughed and coloured. 

‘Oh! it isn’t telephones in themselves. It’s——’ She hesitated, 
and began again, trying to express herself. ‘ When one thinks of 
all the haphazard of history—how nations have tumbled up, or been 
dragged up, through centuries of blind horror and mistake, how 
wonderful to see a nation made consciously !—before your eyes—by 
science and intelligence—everything thought for, everything fore- 
seen! First of all, this wonderful railway, driven across these 
deserts, against opposition, against unbelief, by a handful of men, 
who risked everything, and have—perhaps—changed the face of 
the world.’ 
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She stopped, smiling. In truth, her new capacity for dithyramb 
was no less surprising to herself than to Delaine. 

‘I return to my point ’—he made it not without tartness— 
‘ will the new men be adequate to the new state ?’ 

‘Won’t they?’ He fancied a certain pride in her bearing. 
‘They explained to me the other day at Winnipeg what the Govern- 
ment do for the emigrants—how they guide and help them—take 
care of them in sickness and in trouble, through the first years— 
protect them, really, even from themselves. And when one thinks 
how Governments have taxed, and tortured, and robbed, and 
fleeced. Oh, surely, surely, the world improves.’ She clasped 
her hands tightly on her knee, as though trying by the physical 
action to restrain the feeling within. ‘ And to see here the actual 
foundations of a great State laid under your eyes, deep and strong, 
by men who know what it is they are doing—to see history 
begun, on a blank page, by men who know what they are writing 
—isn’t it wonderful, wonderful !’ 

“Dear lady!’ said Delaine, smiling, not without sarcasm, 
‘America has been dealing with emigrants for generations; and 
there are people who say that corruption is rife in Canada.’ 

But Elizabeth would not be quenched. 

‘We come after America—we climb on her great shoulders 
to see the way. But is there anything in America to equal the 
suddenness of this? Ten years ago even—in all this north-west— 
practically nothing. And then God said, “ Let there be a nation! ” 
—and there was a nation—in a night and a morning.’ She waved 
her hand towards the great expanse of prairie. ‘ And as for cor- 
ruption——’ 

‘Well?’ He waited maliciously. 

‘There is no great brew without a scum,’ she said, laughing, 
‘ But find me a brew anywhere in the world, of such power, with so 
little.’ 

‘Mr. Anderson would, I think, be pleased with you,’ said 
Delaine, drily. 

Elizabeth frowned a little. 

‘Do you think I learnt it from him? I assure you he never 
thapsodises.’ 

‘No; but he gives you the material for rhapsodies.’ 

‘And why not?’ said Elizabeth indignantly. ‘If he didn’t 
love the country and believe in it he wouldn’t be going into its 
public life. You can feel that he is Canadian through and through.’ 
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* A farmer’s son, I think, from Manitoba ? ’ 

‘Yes.’ Elizabeth’s tone was a little defensive. 

‘ Will you not sometimes—if you watch his career—regret that, 
with his ability, he has not the environment—and the audience— 
of the Old World ? ’ 

‘No, never! He will be one of the shapers of the new.’ 

Delaine looked at her with a certain passion. 

‘ All very well, but you don’t belong to it. We can’t spare you 
from the old.’ 

‘ Oh, as for me, I’m full of vicious and corrupt habits !’ put in 
Elizabeth hurriedly. ‘Iam not nearly good enough for the new!’ 

‘Thank goodness for that!’ said Delaine fervently, and, 
bending forward, he tried to see her face. But Elizabeth did not 
allow it. She could not help flushing ; but as she bent over the 
side of the platform looking ahead, she announced in her gayest 
voice that there was a town to be seen, and it was probably Regina. 


Some hours later Anderson was still sitting beside Elizabeth. 
They were in Southern Alberta. The May day had darkened. 
And for the first time Elizabeth felt the chill and loneliness of the 
prairies, where as yet she had only felt their exhilaration. A fierce 
wind was sweeping over the boundless land, with showers in its 
train. The signs of habitation became scantier, the farms fewer. 
Bunches of horses and herds of cattle widely scattered over the 
endless grassy plains—the brown lines of the ploughed fire-guards 
running beside the railway—the bents of winter grass, white in the 
storm-light, bleaching the rolling surface of the ground, till the 
darkness of some cloud-shadow absorbed them: these things 
breathed—of a sudden—wildness and desolation. It seemed as 
though man could no longer cope with the mere vastness of the 
earth—an earth without rivers or trees, too visibly naked and 
measureless. 

* At last I am afraid of it !’ said Elizabeth, shivering in her fur 
coat, with a little motion of her hand towards the plain. ‘ And 
what it must be in winter ! ’ 

Anderson laughed. 

‘The winter is much milder here than in Manitoba! Radiant 
sunshine day after day—and the warm chinook-wind. And it is 
precisely here that the railway lands are selling at a higher price 
for the moment than anywhere else, and that settlers are rushing 
in. Look there!’ 
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Elizabeth peered through the gloom, and saw the gleam of 
water. The train ran along beside it for a minute or two, then the 
gathering darkness seemed to swallow it up. 

‘A river?’ 

‘No, a canal, fed from the Bow River—far ahead of us. We 
are in the irrigation belt—and in the next few years thousands of 
people will settle here. Give the land water—the wheat follows ! 
South and North, even now, the wheat is spreading and driving out 
theranchers. Irrigation isthe secret. We are mastering it! And 
you thought ’—he looked at her with amusement and a kind of 
triumph—‘ that the country had mastered us ? ’ 

There was something in his voice and eyes, as though not he 
spoke, but a nation through him. ‘Splendid!’ was the word that 
rose in Elizabeth’s mind ; and a thrill ran with it. 

The gloom of the afternoon deepened. The showers increased. 
But Elizabeth could not be prevailed upon to goin. In the car 
Delaine and Philip were playing dominoes, in despair of anything 
more amusing. Yerkes was giving his great mind to the dinner 
which was to be the consolation of Philip’s day. 

Meanwhile Elizabeth kept Anderson talking. That was her 
great gift. She was the best of listeners. And he told her story 
after story, of life in the ranching country, and of the emigra- 
tion now pouring into Alberta. In the early part of the day she 
had found in him a certain stiffness and reserve. It had now 
melted away—as on their first afternoon by the ‘sink-hole’— 
simply because in presence of this delicately eager face, these lovely 
listening eyes, it could not maintain itself. And how large and 
human was the man’s mind !—how full of those ‘ mortal things,’ 
simple, earthy tender, humorous, sublime, which make up human 
fate ! 

Had he talked like this to the Catholic girl in Quebec? And yet 
she had renounced him? She had never loved him, of course. 
To love this man would be to cleave to him. 

Once, in a lifting of the shadows of the prairie, Elizabeth saw 
& group of antelope standing only a hundreJ yards from the train, 
tranquilly indifferent, their branching horns clear in a pallid ray 
cf light ; and once a prairie-wolf, solitecy and motionless ; and 
once, as the train moved off after a stoppage, an old badger leisurely 
thambling off the line itself. And once, too, amid a driving storm- 
shower, and what seemed to her unbroken, formless solitudes, 
suddenly, a tent by the railway side, and the blaze of a fire ; and as 
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the train slowly passed, three men—lads rather—emerging, » 
laugh and beckon to it. The tent, the fire, the gay challenge of the 
young faces and the English voices, ringed by darkness and wild 
weather, brought the tears back to Elizabeth’s eyes, she scarcely 
knew why. 

‘Settlers, in their first year,’ said Anderson, smiling, as he 
waved back again. 

But, to Elizabeth, it seemed a parable of the new Canada. 


An hour later, amid a lightening of the clouds over the West, 
that spread a watery gold over the prairie, Anderson sprang to his 
feet. 

‘The Rockies ! ’ 

And there, a hundred miles away, peering over the edge of the 
land, ran from north to south a vast chain of snow peaks, anc 
Elizabeth saw at last that even the prairies have an end. 


The car was shunted at Calgary, in order that its occupant 
might enjoy a peaceful night. When at last she was alone in br 
tiny room, Elizabeth stood a while before her reflection in the glas. 
Her eyes were frowning and distressed ; her cheeks glowed. Arthur 
Delaine, her old friend, had bade her a cold good night, and she 
knew well enough that—from him—she deserved it. ‘ Yet I gave 
him the whole morning,’ she pleaded with herself. ‘I did my best. 
But oh, why, why did I ever let him come !’ 

And even in the comparative quiet of the car at rest, she could 
not sleep; so quickened were all her pulses, and so vivid the 
memories of the day. 


CHAPTER VI. 


ARTHUR DELAINE was strolling and smoking on the broad wooden 
balcony, which in the rear of the hotel at Banff overlooks a wide 
scene of alp and water. The splendid Bow River comes swirling 
past the hotel, on its rush from the high mountains to the plains of 
Saskatchewan. Craggy mountains drop almost to the river’s edge 
on one side ; on the other, pine woods mask the railway and the 
hills ; while in the distance shine the snow-peaks of the Rockies. 
It is the gateway of the mountains, fair and widely spaced, as 
becomes their dignity. 

Delaine, however, was not observing the scenery. He was 
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entirely absorbed by reflection on his own affairs. The party had 
now been stationary for three or four days at Banff, enjoying the 
comforts of hotel life. The travelling companion on whom Delaine 
had not calculated in joining Lady Merton and her brother—Mr. 
George Anderson—had taken his leave, temporarily, at Calgary. 
In thirty-six hours, however, he had reappeared. It seemed that 
the construction work in which he was engaged in the C—— valley 
did not urgently require his presence; that his position towards 
the railway, with which he was about to sever his official connection, 
was one of great freedom and influence, owing, no doubt, to the 
services he had been able to render it the year before. He was, 
in fact, master of his time, and meant to spend it apparently in 
making Lady Merton’s tour agreeable. 

For himself, Delaine could only feel that the advent of this 
stranger had spoilt the whole situation. It seemed now as 
though Elizabeth and her brother could not get on without 
him. As he leant over the railing of the balcony, Delaine 
could see far below, in the wood, the flutter of a white dress. 
It belonged to Lady Merton, and the man beside her was George 
Anderson. He had been arranging their walks and expeditions 
for the last four days, and was now about to accompany the 
English travellers on a special journey with a special engine through 
the Kicking Horse Pass and back, a pleasure suggested by the 
kindness of the railway authorities. 

It was true that he had at one time been actively engaged on 
the important engineering work now in progress in the pass; and 
Lady Merton could not therefore have found a better showman. 
But why any showman at all? What did she know about this man 
who had sprung so rapidly into intimacy with herself and her 
brother? Yet Delaine could not honestly accuse him of presuming 
on a chance acquaintance, since it was not to be denied that it was 
Philip Gaddesden himself, who had taken an invalid’s capricious 
liking to the tall fair-haired fellow, and had urgently requested— 
almost forced him to come back to them. 

Delaine was not a little bruised in spirit, and beginning to be 
angry. During the solitary day he had been alone with them 
Elizabeth had been kindness and complaisance itself. But instead 
of that closer acquaintance, that opportunity for a gradual and 
delightful courtship on which he had reckoned, when the restraint 
of watching eyes and neighbourly tongues should be removed, he 
was conscious that he had never been so remote from her during 
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the preceding winter at home, as he was now that he had journeyed 
six thousand miles simply and solely on the chance of proposing to 
her. He could not understand how anything so disastrous, and 
apparently so final, could have happened to him in one short 
week! Lady Merton—he saw quite plainly—did not mean him to 
propose to her, if she could possibly avoid it. She kept Philip with 
her, and gave no opportunities. And always, as before, she was 
possessed and bewitched by Canada! Moreover the Chief Justice 
and the French Canadian, Mariette, had turned up at the hotel 
two days before, on their way to Vancouver. Elizabeth had been 
sitting, figuratively, at the feet of both of them ever since; and 
both had accepted an invitation to join in the Kicking Horse party, 
and were delaying their journey West accordingly. 
Instead of solitude, therefore, Delaine was aware of a most 
troublesome amount of society. Aware also, deep down, that 
some test he resented but could not escape had been applied to 
him on this journey, by fortune—and Elizabeth !—and that he was 
not standing it well. And the worst of it was that as his discourage- 
ment in the matter of Lady Merton increased, so also did his dis- 
taste for this raw, new country, without associations, without art, 
without antiquities, in which he should never, never have chosen 
to spend one of the summers of this short life, but for the 
charms of Elizabeth! And the more boredom he was conscious 
of, the less congenial and sympathetic, naturally, did he become 
as a companion for Lady Merton. Of this he was dismally 
aware. Well! he hoped, bitterly, that she knew what she was 
about, and could take care of herself. This man she had made 
friends with was good-looking and, by his record, possessed ability. 
He had fairly gentlemanly manners also; though, in Delaine’s 
opinion, he was too self-confident on his own account, and too 
boastful on Canada’s. But he was a man of humble origin, son of 
a farmer, who seemed, by the way, to be dead ; and grandson, so 
Delaine had heard him say, through his mother, of one of the 
Selkirk settlers of 1812—no doubt of some Scotch gillie or shepherd. 
Such a person, in England, would have no claim whatever to the 
intimate society of Elizabeth Merton. Yet here she was alone, 
really without protection—for what use was this young, scatter- 
brained brother ?—herself only twenty-seven, and so charming! 
so much prettier than she had ever seemed to be at home. It 
was a dangerous situation,—a situation to which she ought not to 
have been exposed. Delaine had always believed her sensitive and 
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fastidious; and in his belief all women should be sensitive and 
fastidious, especially as to who are, and who are not, their social 
equals. But it was clear he had not quite understood her. And 
this man whom they had picked up was undoubtedly handsome, 
strong, and masterful, of the kind that the natural woman admires. 
But then he—Delaine—had never thought of Elizabeth Merton as 
the natural woman. There lay the disappointment. 

What was his own course to be? He believed himself defeated, 
but to show any angry consciousness of it would be to make life 
very uncomfortable in future, seeing that he and the Gaddesdens 
were inevitably neighbours and old friends. After all, he had not 
committed himself beyond repair. Why not resume the friendly 
relation which had meant so much to him before other ideas had 
entered in? Ah! it was nolongereasy. The distress of which he 
was conscious had some deep roots. He must marry—the estate 
demanded it. But his temperament was invincibly cautious ; 
his mind moved slowly. How was he to begin upon any fresh 
quest ? His quiet pursuit of Elizabeth had come about naturally 
and by degrees. Propinquity had done it. And now that his 
hopes were dashed, he could not imagine how he was to find any 
other chance ; for, as a rule, he was timid and hesitating with 
women. As he hung, in his depression, over the river, this man 
of forty envisaged—suddenly and not so far away—old age and 
loneliness. A keen and peevish resentment took possession of him. 


Lady Merton and Anderson began to ascend a long flight of 
steps leading from the garden path below to the balcony where 
Delaine stood. 

Elizabeth waved to him, with smiles, and he must perforce 
watch her as she mounted side by side with the fair-haired 
Canadian. 

‘Oh! such delightful plans ! ’ she said, as she sank out of breath 
into a seat. ‘ We have ordered the engine for two o’clock. Please 
observe, Mr. Arthur. Never again in this mortal life shall I be able 
to “order ” an engine for two o’clock !—and one of these C.P.R. 
engines too, great splendid fellows! We go down the pass, and 
take tea at Field; and come up the pass again, this evening, to dine 
and sleep at Laggan. As we descend, the engine goes in front to 
hold us back; and when we ascend, it goes behind to push us up; 
and I understand that the hill is even steeper ’"—she bent forward, 
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laughing, to Delaine, appealing to their common North Country 
recollections—‘ than the Shap incline!’ 

‘Too steep, I gather,’ said Delaine, ‘to be altogether safe,’ 
His tone was a trifle sharp. He stood with his back to the view, 
looking from Elizabeth to her companion. 

Anderson turned. 

* As we manage it, it is perfectly safe. But it costs us too much 
to make it safe. That’s the reason for the new bit of line.’ 

Harmless remarks. But the manner of both men in making 
them would have shown any shrewd observer that they did not 
like each other. And Elizabeth was a very shrewd observer. 


At two o’clock the car and the engine were ready, and Yerkes 
received them at the station beaming with smiles. According to 
him, the privilege allowed them was all his doing, and he was 
exceedingly jealous of any claim of Anderson’s in the matter. 

‘You come to me, my lady, if you want anything. Last year 
I ran a Russian princess through—official. ‘“‘ You take care of the 
Grand Duchess, Yerkes,” they says to me at Montreal ; for they 
know there isn’t anybody on the line they can trust with a lady 
as they can me. Of course, I couldn’t help her faintin’ at the 
high bridges, going up Rogers Pass; that wasn’t none of 
my fault!’ 

‘Faint—at bridges!’ said Elizabeth, with scorn. ‘I never 
heard of anybody doing such a thing, Yerkes.’ 

‘Ah! you wait till you see em, my lady,’ said Yerkes, grinning. 

The day was radiant, and even Philip as they started from 
Banff station was in a Canadian mood. So far he had been quite 
cheerful and good-tempered, though not, to Elizabeth’s anxious 
eye, much more robust yet than when they had left England. He 
smoked far too much, and Elizabeth wished devoutly that Yerkes 
would not supply him so liberally with whisky and champagne. 
But Philip was not easily controlled. The very decided fancy, how- 
ever, which he had lately taken for George Anderson had enabled 
Elizabeth, in one or two instances, to manage him more effectively. 
The night they arrived at Calgary, the lad had had a wild desire to 
go off on a moonlight drive across the prairies to a ranch worked by 
an old Cambridge friend of his. The night was cold, and he was 
evidently tired by the long journey from Winnipeg. Elizabeth 
was in despair, but could not move him at all. Then Anderson had 
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intervened ; had found somehow and somewhere a trapper just in 
from the mountains with a wonderful ‘ catch ’ of fox and marten ° 
and in the amusement of turning over a bundle of magnificent 
furs, and of buying something straight from the hunter for his 
mother, the youth had forgotten his waywardness. Behind his 
back, Elizabeth had warmly thanked her lieutenant. 

‘He only wanted a little distraction,’ Anderson had said, with 
ashy smile, as though he both liked and disliked her thanks. And 
then, impulsively, she had told him a good deal about Philip and 
his illness, and their mother, and the old house in Cumberland. 
She of all persons to be so communicative about the family affairs 
toa stranger! Was it that two days in a private car in Canada 
went as far as a month’s acquaintance elsewhere ? 

Another passenger had been introduced to Lady Merton by 
Anderson, an hour before the departure of the car, and had made 
such a pleasant impression on her that he also had been asked to 
join the party, and had very gladly consented. This was the 
American, Mr. Val Morton, now the official receiver, so Elizabeth 
understood, of a great railway system in the middle west of the 
United States. The railway had heen handed over to him in a 
bankrupt condition. His energy and probity were now pulling it 
through. More connections between it and the Albertan railways 
were required; and he was in Canada, looking round and 
negotiating. He was already known to the Chief Justice and 
Mariette, and Elizabeth fell quickly in love with his white hair, 
his dark eyes, his rapier-like thinness and keenness, his courtesy 
to women, and his drawling humour. 


On sped the car through the gate of the Rockies. The moun- 
tains grew deeper, the snows deeper against the blue, the air more 
dazzling, the forests closer, breathing balm into the sunshine. 

Suddenly the car slackened and stopped. , No sign of a station. 
Only a rustic archway, on which was written ‘The Great Divide,’ 
and beneath the archway two small brooklets issuing, one flowing 
to the right, the other to the left. 

They all left the car and stood round the tiny streams. They 
were on the watershed. The water in the one streamlet flowed 
to the Atlantic, that in its fellow to the Pacific. 

Eternal parable of small beginnings and vast fates! But in 
this setting of untrodden mountains, and beside this railway 
which now for a few short years had been running its parlour 
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and dining cars, its telegraphs and electric lights and hotels, g 
winding thread of life and civilisation, through the lonely and 
savage splendours of snow-peak and rock, transforming day by 
day the destinies of Canada—the parable became a truth, proved 
upon the pulses of men. 

The party sat down on the grass beside the bright, rippling 
water, and Yerkes brought them coffee. While they were taking it, 
the two engine-drivers descended from the cab of the engine and 
began to gather a few flowers and twigs from spring bushes that 
grew near. They put them together and offered them to Lady 
Merton. She, going to speak to them, found that they were English 
and North Country. 

‘Philip, they come from our side of Carlisle ! ’ 

And there sprang up at once a lively conversation between her 
and them. They were a stalwart pair of friends, kinsmen indeed, 
who generally worked together, and were now entrusted with some 
of the most important work on the most difficult sections of the 
line. But they were not going to spend all their days on the line— 
not they! Like everybody in the West, they had their eyes on 
the land. Upon a particular district of it, moreover, in Northern 
Alberta, not yet surveyed or settled. But they were watching it, 
and as soon as the ‘ steel gang ’ of a projected railway came within 
measurable distance they meant to claim their sections and work 
their land together. 

Elizabeth returned to her companions, the bunch of flowers in 
her hand, her face a little flushed. 

‘Did you like your engineers?’ Mariette asked her. His smile 
was never without a shade of something remote and satirical. 

‘A perfect pair of gentlemen!’ said Elizabeth warmly. ‘ It is 
very kind of them to drive us.’ 

The others laughed. 

‘I know the country they want,’ said the American. ‘I was 
all over Alberta last fall—part of it in a motor-car. I can tell you 
we jumped about those stubble fields in a way to make a leopard 
jealous! But I saw a lot that set me thinking. I was there on 
the day when the last Government lands, the odd numbers, were 
thrown open. Every land office was besieged. At Edmonton I 
saw people sitting through the night on their camp stools, nobody 
opening his mouth, for fear his neighbour might guess which piece 
of land he was after. Nothing off-hand about your Westerner! 
He chooses his farm, and then squats on it, to make things sure. 
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Thousands from all over the world! English, American, Dutch, 
Italian, French. Oh! we’re used to such scenes, of course, in the 
States. There’s a great trek going on now in our own South-West. 
But when that’s over, our free land is done. Canada will have the 
handling of the last batch on this planet.’ 

‘If Canada by that time is not America,’ said Mariette, drily. 

The American digested the remark. 

‘I take you, sir,’ he said, with a smile. ‘ Well, if I were a 
Canadian, perhaps I should be a bit nervous.’ 

Mariette with great animation developed his theme of the 
‘American invasion.” Winnipeg was one danger spot, British 
Columbia another. The ‘ peaceful penetration,’ both of men and 
capital, was going on so rapidly that a movement for annexation, 
were it once started in certain districts of Canada, might be irre- 
sistible. The harsh and powerful face of the speaker became trans- 
figured ; one divined in him some hidden motive which was driving 
him to contest and belittle the main currents and sympathies 
about him. He spoke as a prophet, but the faith which envenomed 
the prophecy lay far out of sight. 

Anderson took it quietly. The Chief Justice smiled. 

‘It might have been,’ he said, ‘it might have been! This 
railroad has made the difference.’ He stretched out his hand 
towards the line and the pass. ‘Twenty years ago, I came over 
this ground with the first party that ever pushed through Rogers 
Pass and down the Illecillewaet valley to the Pacific. We camped 
just about here for the night. And in the evening I was sitting by 
myself on the slopes of that mountain opposite ’—he raised his hand 
—‘ looking at the railway camps below me, and the first rough line 
that had been cut through the forests. And I thought of the day 
when the trains would be going backwards and forwards, and these 
nameless valleys and peaks would become the playground of 
Canada and America. But what I didn’t see was the shade of 
England looking on !—England, whose greater destiny was being 
decided by those gangs of workmen below me, and the thousands of 
workmen behind me, busy ‘night and day in bridging the gap 
between east and west. Traffic from north to south—that meant, 
for your North-West, fusion with our North-West ; traffic from 
east to west—that meant England, and the English Empire! 
And that, for the moment, I didn’t see.’ 

‘Shall I quote you something I found in an Edmonton paper 
the other day?’ said Anderson, raising his head from where he 
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lay, looking down into the grass. And with his grave and friendly 
eyes fixed on the American, he recited : 

Land of the sweeping eagle, your goal is not our goal ! 

For the ages have taught that the North and the South breed difference of soul. 
We toiled for years in the snow and the night, because we believed in the spring, 
And the mother who cheered us first, shall be first at the banquetting ! 

The grey old mother, the dear old mother, who taught us the note we sing ! 


The American smiled. 

‘ A bit raw, like some of your prairie towns ; but it hits the nail, 
I dare say we have missed our bargain. What matter! Our 
own chunk is as big as we can chew.’ 

There was a moment’s silence. Elizabeth’s eyes were dim; 
even Philip sat open-mouthed and dumb, staring at Anderson. 
Then Mariette threw out : 

‘ And in the end, what are you going to make of it? A replica 
of Europe, or America ?—a money-grubbing civilisation with no 
faith but the dollar? If so, we shall have had the great chance of 
history—and lost it!’ 


‘We sha’n’t lose it,’ said Anderson, ‘unless the gods mock 


us.’ 


“Why not?’ said Mariette sombrely. ‘Nations have gone 
mad before now.’ 

*‘ Ah !—prophesy, prophesy !’ said the Chief Justice sadly. ‘ All 
very well for you young men, but for us, who are passing away! 
Here we are at the birth. Shall we never, in any state of being, 
know the end? I have never felt so bitterly as I do now the 
limitations of our knowledge and our life.’ 

No one answered him. But Elizabeth looking up saw the 
face of Mariette—the face of a thinker and a mystic—slowly relax. 
Its harshness became serenity, its bitterness peace. And with her 
quick sympathy she guessed that the lament of the Chief Justice 
had only awakened in the religious mind, the typical religious 
cry, ‘ Thou, Lord, art the Eternal, and Thy years shall not fail.’ 


At Field, where a most friendly inn shelters under the great 
shoulders of Mount Stephen, they left the car awhile, took tea in 
the hotel, and wandered through the woods below it. All the 
afternoon till now, Elizabeth had shown a most delicate and friendly 
consideration for Delaine. She had turned the conversation often 
in his direction and on his subjects, had placed him by her side 
at tea, and in general had more than done her duty by him. To 
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no purpose. Delaine saw himself as the condemned man to whom 
indulgences are granted before execution. She would probably have 
done none of these things if there had been any real chance for him. 

But in the walk after tea, Anderson and Lady Merton drifted 
together. There had been so far a curious effort on both their 
parts to avoid each other’s company. But now the Chief Justice 
and Delaine had foregathered ; Philip was lounging and smoking 
on the balcony of the hotel with a visitor there, an old Etonian 
—frisky and climbing in the Rockies for health—whom they had 
chanced upon at tea. Mariette, after one glance at the company, 
especially at Elizabeth and Anderson, had turned aside into the 
woods by himself. 

They crossed the river and strolled up the road to Emerald 
Lake. Over the superb valley to their left hung the great snowy 
mass, giistening and sunlit, of Mount Stephen ; far to the West the 
jagged peaks of the Van Horne range shot up into the golden air ; 
on the flat beside the river, vivid patches of some crimson flower, 
new to Elizabeth’s eyes, caught the sloping light ; and the voice 
of a swollen river pursued them. 

They began to talk, this time of England. Anderson asked 
many questions as to English politics and personalities. And she, 
to please him, chattered of great people and events, of scenes and 
leaders in Parliament, of diplomats and royalties; all the gossip 
of the moment, in fact, fluttering round the principal figures of 
English and European politics. It was the talk most natural to 
her; the talk of the world she knew best; and as Elizabeth was 
full of shrewdness and natural salt, without a trace of malice, no 
more at least than a woman should have—to borrow the saying 
about Wilkes and his squint—her chatter was generally in request, 
and she knew it. 

But Anderson, though he had led up to it, did not apparently 
enjoy it; on the contrary she felt him gradually withdrawing and 
cooling, becoming a little dry and caustic, even satirical, as on the 
first afternoon of their acquaintance. So that after a while her 
gossip flagged; since the game wants two to play it. Then 
Anderson walked on with a furrowed brow, and raised colour ; and 
she could not imagine what had been done or said to annoy him. 

She could only try to lead him back to Canada. But she got 
little or no response. 

‘Our politics must seem to you splashes in a water-butt,’ he 
said impatiently, ‘ after London and Europe.’ 
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“A pretty big water-butt.! ’ 

‘Size makes no difference.’ Elizabeth’s lips twitched, as she 
remembered Arthur Delaine’s similar protests; but she kept her 
countenance, and merely worked the harder to pull her companion 
out of this odd pit of ill-humour into which he had fallen. And in 
the end she succeeded ; he repented, and let her manage him as 
she would. And whether it was the influence of this hidden action 
and reaction between their minds, or of the perfumed June day 
breathing on them from the pines, or of that giant splendour of 
Mount Burgess, rising sheer in front of them out of the dark avenue 
of the forest, cannot be told; but, at least, they became more 
intimate than they had yet been, more deeply interesting each to the 
other. In his thoughts and ideals she found increasing fascination ; 
her curiosity, her friendly and womanly curiosity, grew with 
satisfaction. His view of life was often harsh or melancholy ; but 
there was never a false nor a mean note, 

Yet before the walk was done he had startled her. As they 
turned back towards Field, and were in the shadows of the pines, 
he said, with abrupt decision: 

‘ Will you forgive me if I say something ?’ 

She looked up surprised. 

‘Don’t let your brother drink so much champagne! ’ 

The colour rushed into Elizabeth’s face. She drew herself up, 
conscious of sharp pain, but also of anger. A stranger, who had 
not yet known them ten days! But she met an expression on his 
face, timid and yet passionately resolved, which arrested her. 

‘I really don’t know what you mean, Mr. Anderson!” she 
said proudly. 

‘I thought I had seen you anxious. I should be anxious if 
I were you,’ he went on hurriedly. ‘ He has been ill, and is not 
quite master of himself. That is always the critical moment. 
He is a charming fellow—you must be devoted to him. For God’s 
sake, don’t let him ruin himself body and soul ! ’ 

Elizabeth was dumbfounded. ‘The tears rushed into her eyes, 
her voice choked in her throat. She must, she would defend her 
brother. Then she thought of the dinner of the night before, 
and the night before that—of the wine bill at Winnipeg and Toronto. 
Her colour faded away; her heart sank; but it still seemed to 
her an outrage that he should have dared to speak of it. He 
spoke, however, before she could. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, recovering his self-control. *I know 
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it must seem mere insolence on my part. But I can’t help it—I 
can’t look on at such a thing, silently. May I explain? Please 
permit me! I told you ’—his voice changed—‘ my mother and sisters 
bad been burnt todeath. LIadoredmy mother. She was everything 
tome. She brought us up with infinite courage, though she was a 
very frail woman. In those days a farm in Manitoba was a much 
harder struggle than it is now. Yet she never complained ; she 
was always cheerful; always at work. But—my father drank! 
It came upon him as a young man—after an illness. It got worse 
as he grew older. Every bit of prosperity that came to us, he 
drank away ; he would have ruined us again and again, but for my 
mother. And at last he murdered her—her and my poor sisters ! ’ 

Elizabeth made a sound of horror. 

“Qh, there was no intention to murder,’ said Anderson bitterly. 
‘He merely sat up drinking one winter night with a couple of 
whisky bottles beside him. Then in the morning he was wakened 
by the cold; the fire had gone out. He stumbled out to get the can 
of coal-oil from the stable, still dazed with drink, brought it in and 
poured some on the wood. Some more wood was wanted. He 
went out to fetch it, leaving his candle alight, a broken end in a 
tickety candlestick, on the floor beside the coal-oil. When he got to 
the stable it was warm and comfortable ; he forgot what he had 
come for, fell down on a bundle of straw, and went into a dead sleep. 
The candle must have fallen over into the oil, the oil exploded, 
and in a few seconds the wooden house was in flames. By the 
time I came rushing back from the slough where I had been breaking 
the ice for water, the roof had already fallen in. My poor mother and 
two of the children had evidently tried to escape by the stairway 
and had perished there ; the two others were burnt in their beds.’ 

‘And your father?’ murmured Elizabeth, unable to take her 
eyes from the speaker. 

‘I woke him in the stable, and told him what had happened. 
Bit by bit I got out of him what he’d done. And then I said to 
him, ‘‘ Now choose !—either you go, or we. After the funeral, the 
boys and I have done with you. You can’t force us to go on living 
with you. We will kill ourselves first. Either you stay here, and 
we go into Winnipeg; or you can sell the stock, take the money, 
and go. We’ll work the farm.” He swore at me, but I told him 
he’d find we’d made up our minds. And a week later, he dis- 
appeared. He had sold the stock, and left us the burnt walls and 
the land.’ 

47—2 
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* And you’ve never seen him since ?’ 

* Never.’ 

‘ You believe him dead ? ’ 

‘I know that he died—in the first Yukon rush of ten years ago, 
I tracked him there, shortly afterwards. He was probably killed 
in a scuffle with some miners as drunken as himself.’ 

There was a silence, which he broke very humbly. 

‘Do you forgive me? I know I am not sane on this point, 
I believe I have spoilt your day.’ 

She looked up, her eyes swimming in tears, and held out her 
hand. 

‘It’s nothing, you know,’ she said, trying to smile—‘ in our 
case. Philip is such a baby.’ 

‘I know; but look after him!’ he said earnestly, as he 
grasped it. 

The trees thinned, and voices approached. They emerged 
from the forest, and found themselves hailed by the Chief Justice. 


The journey up the pass was even more wonderful than the 
journey down. Sunset lights lay on the forests, on the glorious lonely 
mountains, and on the valley of the Yoho, roadless and houseless 
now, but soon to be as famous through the world as Grindel- 
wald or Chamounix. They dismounted and explored the great 
camps of workmen in the pass; they watched the boiling of the 
stream, which had carved the path of the railway ; they gathered 
white dogwood, and yellow snow-lilies, and red painter’s brush. 

Elizabeth and Anderson hardly spoke to each other. She 
talked a great deal with Delaine, and Mariette held a somewhat 
acid dispute with her on modern French books—Loti, Anatole 
France, Zola—authors whom his soul loathed. 

But the day had forged a lasting bond between Anderson and 
Elizabeth, and they knew it. 


The night rose clear and cold, with stars shining on the snow. 
Delaine, who with Anderson had found quarters in one of Laggan’s 
handful of houses, went out to stroll and smoke alone, before 
turning into bed. He walked along the railway line towards 
Banfi, in bitterness of soul, debating with himself whether he 
could possibly leave the party at once. 

When he was well out of sight of the station and the houses, he 
became aware of a man persistently following him, and not without 
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a hasty grip on the stout stick he carried, he turned at last to 
confront him. 
‘What do you want with me? You seem to be following me.’ 
‘Are you Mr. Arthur Delaine ? ’ said a thick voice. 




















aa ‘That is my name. What do you want?’ 
me ‘And you be lodging to-night in the same house with Mr. 
George Anderson ? ’ 
: ‘Tam. What’s that to you?’ 
—_ ‘Well, I want twenty minutes’ talk with you,’ said the voice, 
: eae after a pause. The accent was Scotch. In the darkness Delaine 
dimly perceived an old and bent man standing before him, who 
wa seemed to sway and totter as he leant upon his stick. 


‘I cannot imagine, sir, why you should want anything of the 
te kind.’ And he turned to pursue his walk. The old man kept up 
with him, and presently said something which brought Delaine to 
a sudden stop of astonishment. He stood there listening for a few 
minutes, transfixed, and finally, turning round, he allowed his 
strange companion to walk slowly beside him back to Laggan. 


(To be continued.) 








A HAUNTING VERSE. 
BY SIR HENRY LUCY. 


A STRAY paragraph written a year ago in a widely-read column 
unconsciously touched a chord which vibrated—I will not say from 
Pole to Pole, for topographical precision in such matter is essential— 
certainly from Antipodes to Antipodes. A Sunday morning news. 
paper in the course of editorial remarks attributed to Lord Rosebery 
quotation of a verse of well-nigh matchless poetry. I happened 
to remember that it was Mr. Chamberlain who unearthed this gem 
and sent it flashing through the world. The incident happened in 
the days before he found salvation, when he was carrying through 
the country the Fiery Cross known in history as the Unauthorised 
Programme. His flight landing him as far North as Inverness, 
he took up the Crofters question, nowaday advocated in Parliament 
by Mr. Weir. 

In words of burning eloquence he protested against what he 
called ‘ the proposed expatriation of the Highland race, a proposal 
to exile him from the land his forefathers had possessed and culti- 
vated, for which they had shed their blood and in which they lie 
buried.’ He called the Almighty Himself to witness that human 
nature is a greater force even than the laws of political economy. 
‘In the human breast is implanted that passionate love of country 
which rivets with irresistible attraction the Esquimaux to the 
eternal snows, the Arab to his sandy deserts, the Highlander to 
his rugged mountains. The feeling,’ he continued, ‘ has been ex- 
pressed with grace and simplicity by one of your poets, when he 
Says : 

*‘ From the dim shieling on the misty island 
Mountains divide us and a world of seas ; 
But still our hearts are true—our hearts are Highland ; 
And in our dreams we see the Hebrides. 
Tall are these mountains, and these woods are grand : 
But we are exiles from our father’s land.’ 


As will presently be seen by comparison with the original text, 
the verse is sadly smirched by misquotation. But there remains 
enough beauty to attract. 
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Questions arose in the Press, Where was the quotation 
to be found, and who was the poet? Like the farmer who 
tasting for the first time Curagoa served in a liqueur glass 
expressed desire to ‘take some of that in a moog,’ a learned 
judge in New South Wales appealed in the columns of a 
leading Sydney paper for information. Inquiry was echoed and 
extended to Scotland, being more particularly directed as to the 
identity of ‘ one of your poets’ referred to by Mr. Chamberlain. 
On the authority of a man of letters in whom I profoundly trusted, 
I assigned the honour to Mr. Wilfrid Campbell, a Scotchman by 
race, a Canadian by birth, who, having written and published many 
charming lyrics, followed the example of at least two brother poets 
in this country by finding honourable and fairly lucrative engage- 
ment in the public service. That was a particularly bad shot. 
The Canadian ‘ Boat Song’ first saw the light eighty years ago 
last September, and Mr. Campbell was not born till 1861. Q. E. D. 

One of many correspondents with whom the little episode 
brought me in touch went straight to the fountain head for informa- 
tion. He wrote to Mr. Chamberlain to ask where he found the 
treasure. Reply came back that it was dug out of a back number 
of ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,” dated September 1829. There it is to 
be found at this day by those who have access to the musty volume 
of curiously small type, whose inconvenience must have been 
increased by the circumstance that our grandfathers read it by 
candlelight. A gem of purest ray serene, it illumines what to the 
present generation are the dark unfathomed caves of humour and 
badinage entitled ‘ Noctes Ambrosianz.’ The course of conversa- 
tion in Ambrose’s back parlour, confessedly reeking with fumes 
of the punch-bowl, on this particular Nocte turned upon the lament- 
able state of public affairs which for honest Tories like Christopher 
North and his boon companions must lead to the voluntary 
expatriation of all honest men. Then, as now, under a wicked 
Government—Catholic emancipation had positively been proposed 
and was in this very year enacted—the country was going to the 
dogs. 
‘By the way,’ Christopher North is reported to have remarked, 
‘T have a letter this morning from a friend of mine, now in Upper 
Canada. He was rowed down the St. Lawrence lately for several 
days on end by a set of strapping fellows all born in that country 
and yet hardly one could speak a word of any tongue but the Gaelic. 
They sang heaps of our old Highland oar songs, he says, in the 
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Hebridean fashion. He has sent me a translation of one of their 
ditties.’ 

Then he crooned it. 

I copy the verse from the yellowing sheet turned over eighty 
years ago by fingers long since worn to the bone. The toil is a 
pleasure which will, I feel sure, be shared by all capable of being 
moved by the music of verse. 


* Listen to me, as when ye heard our father 
Sing long ago the song of other shores ; 
Listen to me, and then in chorus gather 
All your deep voices as ye pull your oars. 


Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our father’s land. 


‘ From the lone shieling of the misty island, 
Mountains divide us and a waste of seas ; 

Yet still the blood is warm, the heart is Highland, 
And we in dreams behold the Hebrides. 


Fair these broad meads— 


* We ne’er shall tread the fancy-haunted valley, 
Where *tween the dark hills creeps the small, clear stream ; 
In arms around the patriot banner rally, 
Nor see the moon on royal tombstones gleam. 


Fair these broad meads— 


‘ When the bold kindred in the time long vanished 
Conquered the soil and fortified the keep, 
No seer foretold the children would be banish’d 
That a degenerate lord might boast his sheep. 


Fair these broad meads— 


‘Come, foreign rage ; let discord burst in slaughter, 
Oh then for clansmen true and stern claymore ; 
The hearts that would have given their blood like water 
Beat heavily beyond the Atlantic’s roar. 


Fair these broad meads—these hoary woods are grand ; 
But we are exiles from our father’s land.’ 


The reading of the verse did not appear to have that effect upon 
the company of conversationalists gathered in Ambrose’s back 
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parlour later established with the English-speaking race. The 
Shepherd (James Hogg) was, indeed, so far affected that he sug- 
gested ‘ another bowl.’ That he would probably have done in any 
case. For the rest the subject dropped, the company turning to 
consider the fearful fate awaiting over-populated London, which, 
it was mentioned, was at the date inhabited by not less than 
1,400,000 people, whilst Glasgow and Edinburgh were comparatively 
neglected. 

The next time we hear of a poem upon which the title ‘ The 
Canadian Boat Song’ was bestowed is in ‘ Tait’s Magazine’ for 
June 1849. An editorial note asserts that the manuscript ‘ was 
found among the papers and in the handwriting of the late Earl of 
Eglinton.’ This was the twelfth Earl, who, as Colonel Montgomery, 
served for awhile in Canada. Before succeeding to the peerage he 
sat in the House of Commons as member for Ayrshire, one of his 
constituents, Robert Burns to wit, hymning his fame as ‘ Sodger 
Hugh.’ 

As far as painstaking research reveals facts this is the first 
attempt made to settle the still vexed question of the identity of the 
writer of the song. Obviously, as in the case of what the soldier 
said, discovery of the manuscript in Lord Eglinton’s handwriting 
is not evidence. If the fact of copying out favourite passages of 
poetry and storing them up with other papers were proof of 
paternity, many departed friends might have established a claim to 
be Milton, Shakespeare, oreven Bacon. Nevertheless, the testimony 
served at the time to establish the credit of the Earl of Eglinton 
dead ten years when the verse was printed in ‘ Blackwood.’ 

In search of the author we must go back to that Nocte in the 
summer of 1829, when the reading of the verse affected the Shep- 
herd in the direction indicated. The fact that Christopher North 
read it with the personal prelude quoted suggested him as the 
author who, with perhaps unfamiliar modesty, attempted to hide 
his candle under the bushel of certain strapping but anonymous 
Canadian boatmen. A difficulty in the way is the fact that this 
particular record of ‘ Noctes Ambrosian’ was written, not by 
Christopher North, but by Lockhart. This is established upon 
reference to Professor Wilson’s republished contributions to the 
magazine, in which the chapter does not appear. The cap was 
accordingly next fitted on the head of Sir Walter Scott’s son-in- 
law. Some years ago Mr. Blackwood, sharing with brither Scots 
throughout the world interest in the matter, was at pains to 
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have Maga manuscript of the date looked up. Sure enough the 
verse, plainly written out, was found to be in the handwriting of 
Lockhart. As in the case of Sodger Hugh and of his comrade 
quoted in the leading case of Bardell v. Pickwick, this again is not 
evidence that Lockhart wrote the song. It proves nothing beyond 
the fact that he embodied quotation of the verse in an article con- 
tributed to ‘ Blackwood.’ 

Another favourite in the running is John Galt. But the author 
of the ‘ Annals of the Parish’ was a busy bookmaker, and in none 
of his volumes does the ‘ Canadian Boat Song’ appear. Nor is it 
mentioned in his Autobiography. He certainly paid a visit to 
Canada, and being one of Maga’s young men, he may possibly be 
the ‘ friend now in Upper Canada’ who, by sending a copy of the 
song to Lockhart, was partly instrumental in dowering the world 
with its beauty. 

Still another claimant, or rather one whose claim is put forward, 
is Christopher North’s brother, J. Wilson. Norman McLeod, who 
by the way published in ‘ Good Words’ a grievously-mauled version 
of the song, was accustomed positively to assert that Wilson was 
the man. Finally, there is a Highlander, one M‘Leod, a personality 
almost as mystic as the island on which the lone shieling stood, for 
whom a faithful clan claimed the honour. 

But we ‘get no forrader.’ Like Homer, the author of the 
“Canadian Boat Song’ remains, and will rest through the ages, 
a person of unknown identity. After all, it does not greatly matter. 
Let us presently call the watch together, and thank Heaven we have 
his verse. 





VOTES FOR MEN. 


A DIALOGTZE. 


BY MARY CHOLMONDELEY. 


. Two hundred years hence ; possibly less. 

(Eucenta, Prime Minister, is sitting at her writing table in her 
library. She is a tall, fine looking woman of thirty, rather untidy 
and worn in appearance. 

Evaenta (to herself, taking wp a paper). There is no doubt that 
we must carry through this bill or the future of the country will be 
jeopardized. 

Henry (outside). May I come in ? 

EvcentA. Do come in, dearest. 

Henry (a tall, athletic man of thirty, faultlessly dressed, a contrast 
to her dusty untidiness). I thought I could see the procession best 
from here (goes to windows and opens them). It is in sight now. 
They are coming down the wind at a great pace. 

Eveenta (slightly bored). What procession ? 

Henry. Why the Men’s Reinfranchisement League, of course. 
You know, Eugenia, you promised to interview a deputation of them 
at 5 o’clock, and they determined to have a mass meeting first. 

Eveenta. So they did. I had forgotten. I wish they would 
not pester me so. Really the government has other things to 
attend to than Male Suffrage at times like this. 

[The procession sails past the windows in planes decked 
with the orange and white colours of the league. The 
occupants ‘preserve a dead silence, saluting KUGENIA 
gravely as they pass. From the streets far below rises 
a confused hubbub of men’s voices shouting ‘ Votes for 
men !?* 

Henry. How stately the clergy look, Eugenia! Why, there are 
the two Archbishops in their robes heading the whole procession, 
and look at the bevy of Bishops in their lawn sleeves in the 
great Pullman air car behind. What splendid men. And here 

' Copyright, 1909, by Mary Cholmondeley, in the United States of America. 
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come the clergy in their Academic gowns, by the hundred, in open 
trucks. 

Evucenia. I must say it is admirably organised, and no 
brawling. 

Henry. Why should they brawl? I believe you are dis. 
appointed that they don’t. They are all saluting you, Eugenia, 
as they pass. They won’t take any notice of me, of course, because 
it is known I am the President of the Anti-Suffrage League. The 
doctors are passing now. How magnificent they look in their 
robes! What numbers of them! It makes me proud I am a man, 
And now come the lawyers in crowds in their wigs and gowns. 

Evcenta. Every profession seems to be represented, but of 
course I am well aware that it is not the real wish of the men of 
England to obtain the vote. The suffragists must do something 
to convince me that the bulk of England’s thoughtful and intelli- 
gent men are not opposed to it before I move in the matter. 

Henry. I often wonder what would convince you, Eugenia, or 
what they could do that they have not done. These must be the 
authors and artists and journalists, and quite a number of women 
with them. Do you notice that? Look, that is Hobson the poet, 
and Bagg the millionaire novelist, each in their new Swallow planes. 
How they dart along. I should like to have a Swallow, Eugenia. 
And are all those great lumbering tumbrils of men journalists ? 

Evernta. No doubt. 

Henry. It is very impressive. I wish they did not pass so fast, 
but the wind is high. Here come all the trades with the Lord 
Mayor in front! What hordes and hordes of them! The pro- 
cession is at least a mile long. And I suppose those are miners and 
agricultural labourers, last of all, trying to keep up in those old 
Wilbur Wrights and Zeppelins. I did not know there were any 
left except in museums. 

[The procession passes out of sight—EucEnta sighs. 

Henry. Demonstrations like this make a man think, Eugenia. 
I really can’t see, though you often tell me I do, why men should 
not have votes. They used to have them. You yourself say that 
there is no real inequality between the sexes. The more I think of 
it the more I feel I ought to retire from being President of the Anti- 
Suffrage League. And all the men on it are old enough to be my 
father. The young men are nearly all in the opposite camp. 
I sometimes wish I was there too, 

Eveenta. Henry ! 
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Henry. Now don’t, Eugenia, make any mistake. I abhor the 
‘ brawling brotherhood ’ as much as you do. I was quite ashamed 
for my sex when I saw that howling brute riveted to the balcony 
of your plane the other day shouting * Votes for men.’ 

EveEnta (coldly). That sort of conduct puts back the cause of 
men’s reinfranchisement by fifty years. It shows how unsuited 
the sex is to be trusted with the vote. Imagine that sort of 
hysterical screaming in the House itself. 

Henry. But ought the cause to be judged by the folly of a few 
howling dervishes? Sometimes it really seems, Eugenia, as if 
women were determined to regard the brawling brotherhood as if 
it represented the men who seek for the vote. And yet the sad part 


‘is that these brawlers have done more in two years to advance the 


cause than their more orderly brothers have achieved in twenty. 
For years past I have heard quiet suffragists say that all their 
efforts have been like knocking in a padded room. They can’t 
make themselves heard. Women smiled and said the moment was 
not opportune. The press gave garbled accounts of their sayings 
and doings. 

Eveenia. Your simile is unfortunate. No one wants to 
emancipate the only persons who are confined in padded rooms. 

Henry. Not if they are unjustly confined ? 

EUGENIA (with immense patience). Dear Henry, must we really 
go over this old ground again ? Men used to have votes as we all 
know. In the earliest days of all, of course, both men and women 
had them. The ancient records prove that beyond question, and 
that women presented themselves with men at the hustings. Then 
women were practically disfranchised, and for hundreds of years 
men ruled alone, though it was not until near the reign of Victoria 
the First that by the interpolation of the word ‘ male’ before“ persons’ 
in the Reform Act of 1882 women were legally disfranchised. Men 
were disfranchised almost as suddenly in the reign of Man-hating 
Mary the Second of blessed memory. 

Henry. I know, I know, but... . 

Event (whose oratorical instincts are not exhausted by her 
public life). You must remember I would have you all—I mean I 
would have you, Henry, remember that men were only disfranchised 
after the general election of 2009. It was the wish of the country. 
We must bow to that. 

HENRY. You mean it was the wish of the women of the country, 
who were a million stronger numerically than men. 
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Eveents. It was the wish of the majority, including many k 
thousands of enlightened men, my grandfather among them, who day 
saw the danger to their country involved in continued male mak 
suffrage. After all, Henry, it was men who were guilty of the fore 
disaster of adult suffrage. Women never asked for it—they were scho 
deeply opposed to it. They only demanded the suffrage on the 
same terms that men had it in Edward the Seventh’s time. Adult fam 
suffrage was the last important enactment of men, and one which 
ought to prove to you, considering the incalculable harm it did, hy 8 
that men, in spite of their admirable qualities, are not sufficiently birt 
far-sighted to be trusted with a vote. Adult suffrage lost us India. not 
It all but lost us our Colonies, for the corner-men and wastrels and 
unemployed who momentarily became our rulers’ saw no use for . 
them. The only good result of adult suffrage was that women, by the 
the happy chance of their numerical majority, and with the help of the 
Mary the Man-hater, were able to combine, to outvote the men He 
and so to seize the reins and abolish it. elig 

Henry. And abolish us too. gor 

EvuceEnta. It was an extraordinary coup d'état, the one good - 
result of the disaster of adult suffrage. It was a bloodless revolu- ree 
tion, but the most amazing in the annals of history. And it saved any 
the country. to 

Henry. I do not deny it. But you can’t get away from the - 
fact that men did give women the vote originally. And now men for 
have lost it themselves. Why should not women give it back to W 
men—I mean, of course, only to those who have the same qualifica- yo 
tions as to property as women voters have? After all it was by Br 
reason of our physical force that we were entitled to rule, at least 
men always said so. Over and over again they said so in the House, t 
and that women can’t be soldiers and sailors and special constables ae 
as wecan. And our physical force remains the greater to this day. m 

Evucenta. We do everything to encourage it. 

Henry. Without us, Eugenia, you would have no army, no 
navy, no miners. We do the work of the world. We guard and fa 
police the nation, and yet we are not entitled to a hearing. al 

Eveenta. Your ignorance of the force that rules the world a 
is assumed for rhetorical purposes. . 

Henry. I suppose you will say brain ought to rule. Well, b 
some of us are just as able as some of you. Look at our great . 
electricians, our shipbuilders, our inventors, our astronomers, our t 


poets, nearly all are men. Shakespeare was’a man. 
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EvaeEnta (sententiously). There was a day, and a very short 
day it was, when it was said that brain ought to rule. Brain did 
make the attempt, but it could no more rule this planet than brute 
force could continue to do so. You know, and I know, and every 
school girl knows, that what rules the birth-rate rules the world. 

Henry (for whom this sentiment has evidently the horrid 
familiarity of the senna of his childhood). It used not to be so. 

Evcenta. It is so now. It is no use arguing; it is merely 
hysteria to combat the basic fact that the sex which controls the 
birth-rate must by nature rule the nation which it creates. This is 
not a question with which law can deal, for nature has decided it. 

Henry preserves a paralyzed silence. 

EvGenta (with benignant dignity). I am all for the equality of 
the sexes within certain limits, the limits imposed by nature. But 
the long and the short of it is, to put it bluntly, no man, my dear 
Henry, can give birth to a child, and until he can he will be in- 
eligible by the laws of nature, not by any woman-made edict, to 
govern, and the less he talks about it the better. Sensible men 
and older men know that and hold their tongues, and women 
respect their silence. Man has his sphere, and a very important 
and useful sphere in life it is. The defence of the nation is entrusted 
to him. Where should we be without our trusty soldiers and 
sailors, and, as you have just reminded me, our admirable police 
force? Where physical strength comes in men are paramount. 
When I think of all the work men are doing in the world I assure 
you, Henry, my respect and admiration for them knows no bounds. 
But if they step outside their own sphere of labour then—— 

Henry. But if only you would look into the old records, as 
I have been doing, you would see that Lord Curzon and Lord James 
and Lord Cromer and many others employed these same argu- 
ments in order to withhold the suffrage from women. 

Kvueenia. I dare say. 

Henry. And there is another thing which does not seem to me 
fair. Men are so ridiculed if they are suffragists. Punchinella 
always draws them as obese disappointed old bachelors, and there 
are many earnest young married men among the ranks of the 
suffragists. Look at the procession which has just passed. Our 
best men were in it. And to look at Punchinella or to listen to the 
speeches in the House you would think that the men who want 
the vote are mostly repulsive old bachelors stung by the neglect 
of women. Why only last week the member for Maidenhead, 
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Mrs. Colthorpe it was, got up and said that if only this ‘ brawling 
brotherhood’ of single gentlemen, who had missed domestic 
bliss, could find wives they would not trouble their heads about 
reinfranchisement. 

Evgeni. There is no doubt that there is an element of sex 
resentment in the movement, dear Henry. That is why I have 
always congratulated myself on the fact that you, as my husband, 
were opposed to it. 

Henry. Personally I can’t imagine now that women have the 
upper hand why they don’t keep up their number numerically, 
It is their only safeguard against our one day regaining the vote. 
It was their numerical majority plus adult suffrage which suddenly 
put them in the position to disfranchise men. And yet women are 
allowing their number to decline and decline until really for all 
practical purposes there seem to be about two men to every 
woman. 

Evueenia. The laws of nature render our position infinitely 
stronger than that of men ever was. We mounted by the ladder 
of adult suffrage, but we kicked it down immediately afterwards. 
It will never be revived. Men had no tremors about the large 
surplusage of women as long as they were without votes. Why 
should we have any now about the surplusage of men ? 

Henry. Then there is another point. You talk so much about 
the importance of the physique of the race, and I agree with all 
my heart. But there are so few women to marry nowadays, and 
women show such a marked disinclination towards marriage till 
their youth is quite over, that half the men I know can’t get wives 
at all. And those who do have almost no power of selection left 
to them, and are forced to put up with ill-developed, sickly, peevish 
or ugly women past their first bloom rather than remain unmarried 
and childless. 

EveentA. The subject is under consideration at this moment, 
but when the position was reversed in Edward the Seventh’s time, 
and there were not enough men to go round, women were in the 
same plight, and men said nothing then about the deterioration of 
the race. They did not even make drunkards’ marriages a penal 
offence. Drunkards and drug-takers and men dried up by nicotine 
constantly married and had children in those days. 

Henry. I can’t think the situation was as difficult for women 
as it is now for men. I was at Oxford last week, and do you know 
that during the last forty years only five per cent. of the male Dons 
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and Professors have been able to find mates? Women won’t look 


at them. 

EvcentA. In the nineteenth century, when first women went to 
Universities and became highly educated, only four per cent. of them 
afterwards married, and then to schoolmasters. 

Henry. And I assure you the amount of hysteria and quarrelling 
among the older Dons is lamentable. 

Evgeni. [ appointed a committee which reported to me on the 
subject last year, and 1 gathered that the present Dons are not 
more hysterical than they were in Victorian days, when they forfeited 
their fellowships on marriage. You must remember, Henry, that 
from the earliest times men and women have always hated anything 
‘blue’ in the opposite sex. Female blue stockings were seldom 
attractive to men in bygone days. And nowadays women are 
naturally inclined to marry young men, and healthy and athletic 
men, rather than sedentary old male blue stockings. It is most 
fortunate for the race that it is so. 

Henry (with a sigh). Well, all the ‘blie’ women can marry 
nowadays. 

EveeniA. Yes, thank Heaven, all women can marry nowadays. 
What women must have endured in the eighteenth and early part 

of the nineteenth century makes me shudder. For if they did 
not marry they were never spared the ridicule or the contemptuous 
compassion of men. It seems incredible looking back to realise 
that large families of daughters were kept idle and unhappy at 
home, after their youth was over, not allowed to take up any 
profession, only to be turned callously adrift in their middle age 
at their father’s death, with a pittance on which they could barely 
live. And yet these things were done by educated and kindly men 
who professed to care for the interests of women, and were person- 
ally fond of their daughters. Over and over again in the biographies 
of notable women of the Victorian and Edward the Seventh’s time 
one comes across instances of the way in which men of the country- 
squire type kept their daughters at home uneducated till they were 
beyond the age when they could take up a profession, and then left 
them to poverty. They did not even insure their lives for each 
child as we do now. Surely, Henry, it is obvious that women have 
done one thing admirably. The large reduction which they have 
effected in their own numbers has almost eliminated the superfluous, 
incompetent, unhappy women who found it so difficult to obtain a 
livelihood a hundred years ago, and has replaced them by an extra 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. 162, N.S. 48 
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million competent, educated, fairly contented men who are all 
necessary to the State, who are encouraged, almost forced into 
various professions. 

Henry. Not contented, Eugenia. 

Evaenta. More contented, because actively employed, than if 
they were wandering aimlessly in the country lanes of their fathers’ 
estates as thousands of intelligent, uneducated women were doing 
a hundred years ago, kept ferociously at home by the will of the 
parent who held the purse-strings. 

Henry. I rather wish I had lived in those good old times, when 
the lanes were full of pretty women. 

Eveenta. But you, at any rate, Henry, had a large choice. 
I was much afraid at one time that you would never ask me. 

Henry. Ah! But then I was a great heir, and all heirs have 
a wide choice. Not that I had any choice at all. I had the good 
luck to be accepted by the only woman I ever cared a pin about, 
and the only one I was sure was disinterested. 

Eveenta. Dearest ! 

Henry (tentatively). And yet our marriage falls short of an 
ideal one, my Eugenia. 

EvceEnta (apologetically). Dear Henry, | know it does, but as 
soon as I cease to be Prime Minister I will do my duty to the 
country, and, what I think much more of, by you. What is a home 
without children? Besides, I must set an example. When you 
came in I was franiing a bill to meet the alarming decline of the 
birth-rate. Unless something is done the nation will become 
extinct. The results of this tendency among women to marry 
later and later are disastrous. 

Henry. And what is your bill, Eugenia ? 

Eveentia. That every healthy married woman or female celibate 
over twenty-five and under forty, members of the government 
excepted, must do her duty to the State by bringing into the 
world—— 

Henry. Celibate! Bringing into the world! Eugenia! and 
I thought the sanctity of marriage and home life were among yout 
deepest convictions. Just think how you have upheld them 
to—men. 

EvceniA. Patriotism must come first. By bringing into the 
world three children, a girl and two boys. If her income is in- 
sufficient to rear them, the State will take charge of them. One 
extra boy is needed to supply the wastage of accidents in practical 
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work, and“in case of war. I shall stand or fall by this bill, for 
unless the women of England can be aroused to do their duty—unless 
there is general conscription to motherhood, as in Germany, England 
will certainly become a second-class power. 

Henry. Perhaps when there are two men to every woman we 
shall be strong enough to force women to do justice to us. 

EucentA. Men never did justice to us when they had the upper 
hand. 

Henry. They did not. And I think the truthlies there. Those 
who have the upper hand cannot be just to those who are in their 
power. They don’t intend to be unfair, but they seem unable to 
give their attention to the rights of those who cannot enforce them. 
Men were unintentionally unjust to women for hundreds of years. 
They kept them down. Now women are unjust to us. Yes, 
Eugenia, youare. Youkeepusdown. It seems to be an inevitable 
part of the réle of ‘ top dog,’ and perhaps it is no use discussing 
it. If you don’t want your plane, would you mind if I borrow it ? 
I promised to meet Carlyon at four above the Florence Nightingale 
column in Anne Hyde’s park, and it is nearly four now. 

Evueenta. Good-bye, Henry. Do take my plane. And I trust 
there will be no more doubt in your dear head as to your Presidency 
of the Anti-Suffrage League. 

Henry. None. I realise these wrigglings of the under dog are 
unseemly, and only disturb the equanimity and good will of the 
‘top dog.’ Good-bye, Eugenia. 








THE TATTIE-BOGLE:' 


BY JANE H. FINDLATER. 


HousgEs very often seem to express the character of their owners; 
certainly Cairn Tullie Farm was a casein point. You would have 
gathered at once from the look of the place that its owner was 
good-natured, easy-going, and comfortable, and you would not 
have been mistaken. The house stood full in the eye of the sun, 
and hills to the north and east kept off the keener winds that bit 
and tore at less-favoured dwellings. The loch below the house was 
generally calm too, because a long spit of land stood out into the 
water and sheltered it from the westerly winds. 

Janet MacNee, who lived here with her son Sandy the farmer, 
had a great reputation for good nature. A big, lazy woman, she 
stood half the day in the doorway in the sun, with a pleasant word 
and a smile for every passer-by on that little-frequented road. 
Well-fed hens pecked comfortably about the doors, half a dozen 
sleek, milk-fattened cats slept in the sunshine and carried on an 
intermittent warfare with the two great yellow collies—nothing 
was very tidy at Cairn Tullie, but the place was a home. Men and 
women had been born there, and lived and died there under the 
low-thatched roof, in the small sunny rooms. It was not the mere 
tent of a night as so many houses are. 

This evening, however, something had happened to disturb 
matters at the farm. Sandy had been working at the hay in the 
morning, and had ‘taken a bit brash wi’ the heat’ as his mother 
expressed it. One of the infrequent spells of hot weather that 
occur now and then in the Highlands had fallen over the land. 
The hills reflected back the heat like the walls of an oven, and in 
the valley not a breath stirred. Everyone far and near was busy 
with the hay. Sandy had failed to find an assistant of any kind 
tor his labours, so he and his mother had set to the task by then- 
selves and toiled in the fervent heat till they could toil no more. 
Then Sandy, overcome by immense exertion and the unusual heat, 
had collapsed under the shade of a tree, to his mother’s great alarm. 
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She ran back to the house for the whisky bottle, and a wet cloth to 
tie across his head, but spite of these remedies it was some time 
before Sandy ‘came too’ again. Then, very sick and dizzy, he 
staggered across the field to the house, and Janet got him to his 
bed with some difficulty. 

Obviously there could be no more hay-making that day, unless 
some strong helper could be found. With the optimism that was 
characteristic of her, Janet decided that such help would shortly 
be forthcoming. 

‘Some likely body’ll maybe be passin’,’ she said; then, remem- 
bering the pre-occupation of all the neighbours with their own 
hay, she amended the thought into one more probable: ‘ There’s 
sometimes a going-body can do a turn for ye.’ 

She laid a fresh wet rag on Sandy’s flushed forehead, and went 
to the door to look out for some chance passer-by. Everything 
was quiet in the intense heat; the collies lay in the shade of the 
barn, their tongues hanging out, panting—even the hens had gone 
under cover. Yet round the corner of the road, stumbling along 
in the full glare of the sunlight, came a man—no, it was only a boy— 
no, surely it was indeed a man or something nearly approaching 
to one ! 

As the figure came nearer, Janet took a step further out of the 
doorway to gaze at it in surprise. The man—if he was worthy 
of the name—was the strangest sight you could see on a day’s 
march. His clothes were really falling off him ; here and there 
they were tied on him by bits of string, but so far had they advanced 
towards dissolution that they fell round him in tatters—veritable 
flags of distress they were. What had once been boots made 
pretence to cover his feet, but the uppers had been tied on to the 
soles, and at every step the two tried to part company. 

‘Gosh me, sic a Tattie-Bogle!’ cried Janet as she watched the 
approach of this living scarecrow. Then, her optimism asserting 
itself, she concluded that, rags or no rags, the Tattie-Bogle was 
Heaven-sent and not to be flouted at. 

“Good-day tae ye, it’s gey warm on the road the day,’ she said 
cheerfully, and the figure halted by the door. 

‘Hot,’ he said, lifting his eyes for the first time. Such eyes— 
blood-shot, pulled down at the corners in an inexpressible way, 
vacant, tired, hopeless. 

“Gang intil the barn an’ rest ye a wee,’ Janet said ; ‘I'll gie 
ye a soop o’ soor mulk, it’s fine on a hot day.’ 
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The dogs had rushed out like wolves at the first sight of the 
scarecrow ; but now, threatened by their mistress, only growled 
their disapproval of such a visitor. Janet escorted him herself 
to the barn, and he stumbled into the welcome darkness and fell 
rather than sat down upon a heap of dried bracken in a corner. 

This was a queer-like customer to deal with, thought Janet, 
but she was blessed with the most robust nervous system, and 
indeed would have been able to knock the poor Tattie-Bogle over 
with her little finger if it had come to that, so she went off to the 
dairy for the buttermilk without a qualm. The yellow dogs 
squatted themselves beside the man like two lions, ready to spring 
upon him if he stirred hand or foot. In a few minutes Janet 
returned with the milk. 

‘Yer gey farfauchin wi’ the heat, I’m thinkin’,’ she said, 
looking compassionately at the bundle of rags before her. 

‘Yes,’ he said, putting his lips to the pitcher and drinking down 
to the last drop before he handed it back to Janet. 

‘I’m wantin’ a hand wi’ the hay,’ she said then. ‘Are ye fora 
job or no’? There’s some going-bodies that dinna care tae wurk.’ 

‘Rest,’ said the Tattie-Bogle. He seemed not to be able to 
speak more than one word at a time, whether from exhaustion or 
imbecility Janet could not well make out. She looked at him 
dubiously. ‘ Weel,’ she said, ‘ we canna leave the hay ower lang, 
it’s a fine heavy crop, an’ if a storm comes up wi’ this heat that'll 
be an awfae loss.’ The steady blue overhead was reassuring, 
however, so after a moment she added: ‘Aweel, tak’ a bit rest the 
noo, an’ when the sun’s doon we'll gang east tae the field.’ 

The man did not wait to be told twice, he simply rolled over 
on his side in the bracken and fell asleep there and then. Janet 
returned to the house to see after Sandy, and the yellow dogs kept 
up their cautious unwinking watch over the sleeping man. 


Soft-heartedness almost amounted to a vice in Janet, so when 
she went back to the house her first action was to begin to hunt 
up some clothes for the Tattie-Bogle. ‘There’s some old castings 
o’ Sandy’s in bye,’ she reflected, ‘I maun hae them oot—it’s no’ 
decent tae see a body want for what ye can spare.’ 

She went into ‘the back house ’—a fusty-smelling receptacle 
for everything not immediately in use—and hauled out, from the 
depths of a big box, some well-worn clothes of Sandy’s. ‘ They'll 
be ower muckle for yon puir craeter,’ she thought, so produced 
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a huge needle, linen thread, and her brass thimble, and fell to work 
to shorten the legs of the trousers by several inches. There were 
some patches to be made too, and by the time these were executed, 
long evening shadows had begun to fall across the fields. 

‘I maun wake the body noo,’ said Janet, marching off to the 
barn with the bundle of clothes tucked under her arm. 

‘Hi, my man!’ she cried, ‘ ye maun be stirrin’.’ 

Then, as the waif sat up and rubbed his eyes, she went on, 
‘Yer claes are gey far through. Here’s a coat and trousers will 
maybe fit ye.’ 

‘Clothes!’ the man exclaimed. (It is impossible to express 
hisintonation.) And again : ‘ Clothes ! ’ 

Janet saw that he seemed always to employ this monosyllabic 
style of speech, as if he had forgotten most of the tricks of the 
tongue and could only wring out one word at a time. 

‘ Aye, they’re claes. Pit them on an’ come east tae the hoose 
an’ maybe I’ll can find a pair o’ boots will fit ye.’ 

‘ Boots,’ he cried, ‘ boots! ’ 

‘ Aye, thae bauchles ye hae on are fair done,’ Janet said, looking 
down at those shameful coverings that were somehow attached to 
his poor feet. ‘Tak’ them aff, an’ throw them on the midden at 
the west end o’ the byre,’ she commanded, ‘ an’ when ye’ve cast 
thae auld rags, jist tak’ them oot bye an’ put a spunk tae them, 
the verra tinklers wadna touch them.’ 

‘No,’ the man admitted, ‘ no.’ 

Janet went off again, leaving him to his toilet, and ransacked 
the back house again for a pair of old boots. These were difficult 
to find, for her well-known good nature made Janet an easy prey 
to every beggar on the road. So as there was nothing else to be 
done, she went into Sandy’s bedroom and removed from it a very 
excellent pair of boots indeed. 

‘Sandy’s real easy-going,’ she told herself, to condone the theft. 

Thus it was that as evening fell a wonderfully improved edition 
of the Tattie-Bogle appeared at the door of the farm. 

‘We maun be aff til the hay,’ Janet told him, wondering what 
sort of workman her protégé would turn out. ‘Gang awa yer 
lane an’ begin spreadin’—syne I’ll follow ye and gie yea hand wi’ it.’ 

She went with him to the corner of the house and pointed out 
the field to him, then returned to ‘sort’ Sandy for the evening. 
Half an hour later she joined the Tattie-Bogle in the field. He was 
working with feverish energy—his newly acquired coat had been 
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taken off, and he was fairly running about the field in his eagerness 
to do all he could. As he whirled the hay-rake from side to side, 
Janet noticed that it was the great length of his arms, out of all 
proportion to his low stature, which gave him such a strange look, 

Together they worked on through the long summer evening till 
the dusk fell and a great mild summer moon came swimming 
into the pale yellow sky. Now and then Janet made a remark to 
her fellow-worker, but he always replied in one word only, and 
made no effort to keep up conversation. 

As the moon rose and its light glinted on the creature’s awful 
eyes, even Janet began to feel a little eerie. She flung down her 
rake at last. 

‘I’m awa til the hoose,’ she declared ; ‘we canna dae a’ thae 
cocks the nicht, we maun leave them till the morn—it’s a fine clear 
nicht, the hay winna harm. Gin ye come west tae the farm I'l] 
gie ye yer meat and ye can sleep in the barn.’ 

The Tattie-Bogle nodded, gathered together a great swathe 
of hay with one swing of his rake, and prepared to follow Janet to 
the house. 


The sun shone as hotly as ever next morning. Sandy was 
a little better—able to talk and to drinka cup of tea—able 
also to be deeply distressed over the hay. For when he tried 
to sit up in bed his head went ‘roond an’ roond’ again, and he 
was forced to lie down and give up all thoughts of work. 

‘Hoots, Sandy, dinna fash yersel, I’ve got a grand body oot 
bye in the barn, can work twice as weel’s yersel,’ his mother told 
him laughing. Then she described to him with some humour the 
appearance of the Tattie-Bogle and the evening they had spent 
together at the hay. 

‘T’se warrant ye gied the body a suit ©’ claes, mither,’ said 
Sandy, who knew his mother’s ways well. 

‘Weel, what o’t 2 What for wad ye keep the hoose filled up 
wi’ auld duds that’s no’ required ?’ she retorted. 

“I wadna hae claes tae my back if ye had yer way,’ Sandy 
growled ; ‘ it’s time Grace was here—a fine thrifty lass, Grace.’ 

Grace was Sandy’s betrothed, a brisk young woman in service 
with the laird’s family. Janet knew well that her own reign at 
the farm, with all its easy-going ways, would come to an end when 
Grace arrived there—she was so very thrifty, already she had 
laid by a good sum in the bank, and every year added some- 
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thing to it. Janet did not quite approve of all this, and had once 
made bold to question the young woman as to the circumstances 
of her parents—were they well enough off to do without help from 
her? Were they still young and hale? But Grace always made 
evasive replies on this point. 

Sandy, who had a good deal of his mother’s nature, was already 
clay in the hands of his young woman. He admired her thrifty 
ways and her power of laying by money—a faculty he did not 
himself possess. So to-day, when he heard of Janet’s gift to the 
Tattie-Bogle, he consoled himself with the thought that after all 
he would soon have Grace to keep things together, for they were 
to be married next spring. In the meantime his mother must 
just be allowed (as he expressed it) to ‘gang her ain gait’ as 
usual, 

He watched her now, through the door of his room which 
opened off the kitchen, as she moved about her work. To a more 
subtle observer of character all Janet’s little ways would have 
been very suggestive. She did things on such a generous scale. 
First she threw a great armful of sticks on to the fire that it might 
blaze up into a more cheerful flame—then she shifted the big 
porridge-pot up a joint higher on the chain it hung from, and, 
apparently afraid lest there should not be enough of porridge, 
added a huge handful of meal to the mass that already bubbled in 
the pot. She would kick the collies aside impatiently and the next 
minute fling each of them a bone to atone for the kick. 

Then she singled out a particularly large bowl from the rack 
above the dresser and filled it to the brim with porridge, took up a 
mug of milk from the dresser, peered at its quality, found this too 
thin, added a dash of cream to it, and finally went off to the barn to 
feed the Tattie-Bogle on this royal fare. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, breathless, to give Sandy a piece of news. 

‘ Saw ye ever siccan a thing, Sandy 2’ she cried. ‘ The body’s been 
up half the nicht, an’ the hay’s a’ in grand cocks, an’ noo he’s muckin’ 
the byre an’ him wi’oot bite or sup! ’ 

‘Did ye ever!’ Sandy exclaimed, ‘ Dod, I niver heerd the like 
o’t,’ he added admiringly, ‘ He maun be a fine man tae wurk.’ 

‘Aye is he, for a’ he’s that shauchlin’ and queer,’ said Janet, 
“but he’s no’ athegither wise, Sandy, he winna speak, an’ he’s a gey 
queer look in the eyes o’ him.’ 

‘ Hoots, it taks a wise man tae mak haycocks weel. He canna 
be muckle wrang. See you if he kens aboot a horse, mither—T’ll 
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no’ be up the day, and yon young beast’s gey camsteerie whiles— 
tell him tae mind himsel when he gangs intil the stall.’ 

* Aye, will I,’ said Janet. She was immensely impressed by the 
unexpected capabilities the Tattie-Bogle had shown, but her 
curiosity was piqued by his silence and his strangeness. She went 
out to the end of the barn, where he sat eating his porridge, and tried 
a little direct questioning. 

* What’s yer name, my man ?’ she asked. He shook his head, 
gulping down a big spoonful. 

‘What do they ca’ ye ?’ she persisted, altering the form of her 
question. But the man only shook his head and shovelled in the 
porridge like a famished wolf. 

* Aweel, I'll jist ca’ ye Tattie, then,’ Janet said, with a grin. ‘Ae 
name’s as guid’s anither tae wurk wi’.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said—and held out the now empty bowl to her like a 
child. 

‘ D’ye ken aboot horses, Tattie ?’ she asked him next. 

* Yes.’ 

‘Can ye manage a camsteerie beast ? ’ 

* Yes.’ 

‘Then gang intil the stable an’ feed the colt, an’ syne I'll hae 
anither job fer ye—the maister’s no’ weel—it ‘ll be the end o’ the 
week afore he’s aboot again. Will ye bide here and wurk the place ?’ 

* Yes.’ 

Janet stood at the door and watched the man shamble off towards 
the stable. A little later she heard the clatter of hoofs and saw 
that Tattie was leading out the colt to the water-trough. It was 
a fine, rampageous young animal, ‘ ill to manage,’ as Sandy always 
said. When it came out through the stable-door into the sunlight, 
it took a spring into the air that was not very canny. But the 
poor little Tattie man held on to the halter like a vice, though he 
was almost lifted off his feet for a moment. 

‘Gosh me! he’ll no’ manage the beast,’ Janet thought. But 
she was quite mistaken. He seemed already on the most excellent 
terms with the horse, and led it capering along to the trough, where 
it dipped its velvet nose into the water, looking slantwise at its 
new master while it drank. Tattie scarcely came up to the horse’s 
shoulder as he stood beside it—a poor shambling wreck of a man he 
appeared, contrasted with the fair, shining young animal he led. 
Yet, as Janet watched them, she saw him lean his face against the 
beast’s neck as if they had been old friends, and she noticed that the 
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caress was well received. Thedogs, too, had made up their minds to 
like Tattie. As he came across to the byre they followed him, 
wagging their tails and giving furtive licks at his hand. 

‘He’s a’ richt : the beasts ken,’ said Janet, and she went into 
her son’s room to assure him that all was well. 

‘Dinna fash yersel aboot onything, Sandy,’ she said. ‘ Thon 
body’ll manage fine—the beasts are a’ freens wi’ him, an’ they ken 
mair nor we do. Lie still in yer bed till ye get ower this brash : 
yell find a’ thing richt when ye rise.’ 


This was how Tattie established himself at the farm. It took 
quite ten days for Sandy to recover his strength, and in these days 
Tattie was wonderfully useful. Only his annoying peculiarity of 
speech made him a tiresome servant; he either could not or would 
not speak, though he generally understood any directions that were 
given to him. When Sandy was ‘aboot again’ there was some 
question of sending Tattie about his business; but Janet was 
unwilling to do this. 

‘Hoots no ; let him be: he’s a grand wurker and yer no’ that 
strong yet, Sandy—let him bide a wee.’ 

Sandy did not like to contradict his mother, and Tattie was 
undeniably useful now that the autumn work was coming on; so it 
was agreed that as ‘ orra man’ he was to remain at the farm fora time. 

The question of wages had been raised at the end of Tattie’s 
first week of work. But in the matter of money, the creature seemed 
quite deficient—one coin had the same significance to him as another, 
if Sandy had proposed to pay him a penny a week it would have 
been the same to him as a pound. Seeing this, Janet and her son 
agreed that it was nonsense to pay Tattie regular wages. ‘The 
craeter’s no’ wise ; he hasna ony use fer siller—it’s a hame he’s 
needin,’ Janet said, ‘ jist a hame, an’ somebody tae mind him.’ 

In pursuance of this theory, she decided to do her best to in- 
crease his comforts. She bought yards of thick shirting and with 
her own hands manufactured a set of shirts for Tattie ; she provided 
him with a ‘change of boots,’ and knitted him many a pair of 
woollen socks—altogether he was well looked after. Just as a 
child appeals to its mother, Tattie went to Janet for everything 
he wanted, and somehow or other she always managed to under- 
stand him. But as winter drew on, both Janet and Sandy noticed 
that Tattie seemed to be considering something. They could not 
get him to say what it was, till at last one day he drew Janet into 
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the barn and pointed up the ladder that led to an empty loft, 
Janet, following the direction of his finger, went up to the loft 
and Tattie scrambled up after her. ‘ Weel, what is’t, what ails 
ye?’ she asked kindly, trying to help out his difficult speech. 
He pointed round and round the loft, silently, then at last with a 
great effort got out two words :— 

‘ For myself ?’ he asked— A home.’ 

The world of longing he put into the words would have touched 
a far harder heart than Janet’s. 

‘Eh, the puir craeter,’ she said, adding, ‘Sae yer wantin’ a 
bit place for yersel, Tattie ? weel, I maun see what Sandy says— 
the loft’s no’ wantit the noo. I'll speir Sandy aboot it for ye.’ 

Over their supper that evening she told her son how Tattie 
had asked for the loft for himself. ‘Ye maun gie it him, Sandy,’ 
she said, ‘ He does an awfae wurk tae ye wi’oot ony siller, ye maun 
let him hae the place—and there’s an auld wooden bed oot bye he can 
oes 

‘ Aye, and a mattress and blankets nae doot, an’ an auld chair 
there’s nae use for, an’ maybe a bit table and twa three rags 0’ 
carpet,’ sneered Sandy, he was in reality rather proud of his mother’s 
generous nature, and it gave him an excuse to let his own kind 
impulses have their way, but he liked to pretend that he disap- 
proved. 

‘There’s a wurd in Scripter ye should mind,’ Janet said with 
severity, ‘“‘ There is that scattereth and yet increaseth ”—mind 
that.’ 

‘Weel, weel, hae yer way, mither—gie the body the loft,’ said 
Sandy, rising from the table, and laughing his rather foolish good- 
natured laugh, ‘ Ye’ll hae me in the Puirshoose some day.’ 


If you had seen that little home Tattie made for himself, it 
would have lived long in your memory. 

As a bird in spring-time begins to collect straws and twigs for 
its nest, thinking nothing beneath its notice, so the forlorn creature 
cast about him for objects wherewith to decorate his poor resting- 
place. 

He would consider the possibilities of every old tin can or 
broken sherd he could find, and often walked miles in pursuit of 
such treasures. In the evening he would sit by the kitchen fire 
scouring his old tins with a rag and Bath-brick till he got a high 
polish on them, when he displayed them triumphantly to Janet. 
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These, however, were only the decorations of the loft. Furniture 
of a kind had been produced from sheds and byzes and barns : 
a worm-eaten wooden bedstead, two broken chairs, a meal-kist— 
over these effects Tattie gloated amorously. 

With a hammer and nails he mended the chairs and actually 
got them to stand quite steadily. Into the meal-kist were packed 
his new shirts and stockings, his extra suit of clothes, his new boots. 
Only one thing was lacking—a table. There did not seem to be 
anything like a table to be found anywhere. 

Tattie was like a disappointed child. 

‘ A table ! ’ he would say at intervals of a day or two, with the air 
of ene who demands gifts from the Higher Powers. Janet longed 
to provide the table, but in that region, far from shops, it was not 
easily done, and moreover Sandy jeered at the suggestion. 

‘Dinna be gi’en him a’ he asks for, mither,’ he said. ‘ It’s fair 
ridickles.’ (Grace had been down spending the evening before with 
her sweetheart, and his judgment was tempered by her counsels.) 

‘Eh, the puir craeter, it’s little he gets frae us an’ muckle he 
daes,’ said Janet ; but in the face of her son’s opposition she dared 
not buy a table. As the next best thing, she supplied Tattie with 
a box to act as table in the meantime—covered with a moth-eaten 
red cloth, the casual observer would scarcely have noticed that it 
had no legs. 

As winter drew on, the loft became terribly cold. Janet turned 
the problem over and over in her kindly mind and finally approached 
her son on the matter. 

‘We maun pit a grate in for Tattie,’ she told him. ‘ Ye canna 
let the body bide oot yonder in sic cauld—what wad ye say yersel 
tae be sleepin’ in the loft thae nichts ?’ 

Sandy grunted, thinking of Grace’s thrifty advice, nor could 
Janet get any further answer from him at the time. But a few 
days later, much to her surprise, Sandy told her he had sent for the 
mason to put in a grate to the loft. 

‘I was talkin’ it ower wi’ Grace,’ he said. ‘And for a’ ye think 
her near, she’s no’ sae hard as ye mak’ her ; says she, “ Pit a grate in 
Sandy, it’ll maybe no’ be lost sillerin the end.” And says I, “ Na, 
Grace, a body doesna lose in the end daein’ the richt, says I,” sae ye 
see, mither, ye dinna dae Grace justice.’ 

Thus rebuked, Janet was fain to believe in the generosity of her 
daughter-in-law-to-be. She was delighted, moreover, to have got 
the grate for Tattie by any means. 
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Highland workmen are, if such a thing is possible, slower than 
any other workmen under the sun. So it was well on to Christmas 
before the grate was got into the loft. When it was at last in its 
place, however, it proved that Sandy had not scrimped upon it; 
for the grate was large and there was a fine hob for a kettle at one 
side, and—wonder of wonders—a little oven at the other side! 
Altogether the grate was on a generous scale. 

‘What’ll Tattie want wi’ an oven?’ Janet asked, but Tattie 
found no fault with it. To see him carry up an armful of sticks and 
pile them up in the grate and then set a light to them was a sight to 
warm the heart. He would stand gazing at the leaping flames, 
and, when a shower of sparks flew up from the logs, would rub his 
hands together and grin. Then how cosy the loft looked in the 
firelight! Tattie had swept down the cobwebs which had once 
festooned the rafters, and whitewashed the dingy walls. Above 
the fireplace he nailed up a shelf, and on it he lovingly arranged all 
his bright polished tins, his cracked plates and chipped tea-cups. 
Someone, humouring the creature, had given him an old brass 
candlestick ; and the very summit of his ambition was reached when 
he was given a ‘ farthing dip’ to stick into the socket. The cats 
were pleased to share Tattie’s fire: three of them were generally 
to be found sitting in a row before the blaze. Tattie made them 
very welcome, and when he came in would stoop down and very 
carefully stroke each cat in turn ; thus no bad feeling was created 
among them. It became a habit with him to follow Janet to the 
dairy and get three of his cracked plates filled with warm milk; 
these he carried with much difficulty up the ladder, and deposited 
them before the three cats. Then he stood to watch them licking 
up the milk, and a slow smile would spread over his face the while. 
He had been so hungry himself, it seemed, that he loved to feed 
even the cats. The dogs found themselves in difficulties on the 
ladder, or they too would have been made welcome to Tattie’s 
hearth. 

There was something pitiable in Tattie’s joy and pride in this 
poor kingdom into which he had come: that so poor a kingdom 
should fill any heart! Janet and Sandy laughed and shook their 
heads over it. ‘ The puir body—he’s unco’ pleased,’ they said. It 
did not strike them as pitiful, however; they thought it rather a 
good joke. 


Spring was coming on apace, after the long, long winter, and 
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Sandy and Grace began to make arrangements for their marriage. 
You would have supposed that these would not be very compli- 
cated ; but it appeared that Grace had some ideas of her own upon 
the subject which were not entirely easy to carry out. She had, it 
seemed, decided to have some alterations made at the farm before 
she became mistress there. 

‘Really, Sandy,’ she told her sweetheart, ‘ you must smarten 
up the house a bit for me; put out a window or two, and have a 
stove in the kitchen instead of yon horrid open fire. And then I 
want a sink to wash the dishes in. I’m not used to such rough 
ways.” 

Sandy looked a little ruefully round the cheerful old kitchen he 
had known from his boyhood. He did not relish the thought of a 
dismal iron stove where the great roaring open fire was wont to be. 
Nor would a sink adorn the sunny window where Janet’s chair 
always stood. 

‘Maybe the windy micht be a wee thing lairger,’ he admitted. 

* And the stove, Sandy ?. I must have a stove. I’m that used 
to having things convenient,’ Grace persisted. 

* It'll cost a deal o’ siller,’ Sandy said, bringing forward an argu- 
ment he thought likely to tell with his bride. 

‘Not in the end; these open fires waste a heap o’ fuel,’ said 
Grace. 

So, after a little more arguing, it was decided that the alterations 
were to be made. A jaunty young tradesman from Glasgow came 
and measured the window for the sink, whisking about with a foot 
rule and a notebook, telling Janet how necessary it was to be ‘ up 
to date’ nowadays (an assertion the good woman did not in the 
least understand), and assuring her that a cheap cooking-range 
would entirely supersede the open fire in her affections before a 
week had gone. ‘No’ it,’ said Janet with decision. ‘I canna be 
doin’ wi’ thae cauld, black, dour things; but my good dochter 
that’s tae be, she canna bide the fire, an’ the auld maun gie up til 
the new, ye ken.’ 

‘Yes, yes, we must march with the times,’ the young tradesman 
said, jotting down a measurement and whistling a music-hall air 
the while. 

So the old order began to change. You would scarcely have 
recognised the farm kitchen in two months’ time. A big window, 
out of all proportion to the size of the room, admitted a glare of 
light through panes of thin, very bad plate glass. The window 
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seat was replaced by a sink, warranted to smell detestably in about 
six months ; the floor was covered with linoleum having a chrysan- 
themum design, and where once the great fire had blazed and 
crackled stood a sulky-looking stove which smoked badly whenever 
the wind blew from the east. So much for marching with the 
times. Janet felt strangely at sea among these new surroundings, 
The old home seemed to have disappeared ; she was restless and 
unhappy. For this, after all, was only the beginning of the end, 
She was no longer to be the mistress here: a new order had begun, 
Unknown to her son, Janet wrote a long letter to her married 
daughter in Glen Tullie, telling her the state of the case. By and 
by a letter came in reply, begging Janet to come to Glen Tullie to 
end her days there. Not that the good woman was thinking of 
ending her days; but this was how her dutiful daughter expressed 
herself. There were six grandchildren at Glen Tullie, and much 
work they entailed. Surely Janet would be happier there than 
living on at the farm deposed by Grace, and not getting on very 
well with her ? 

‘ Aye, will I—T’ll be better awa. Grace and me ’ll never ’gree, 
Janet admitted. She was sorry to leave the farm—the home of a life- 
time ; but there was nothing else to be done; so she wisely decided 
to look only on the bright side of the situation. Her daughter and 
the grandchildren would amply make up for Sandy ; she was ‘ gey 
fond of bairns’ and they of her; all would be well. On one point 
only Janet was a little disturbed—would Grace be good to Tattie ! 
Some warning inner voice told her that it was unlikely. For, alas! 
poor Tattie was rather a burden just now, and Grace had not a 
patient nature. This was how it happened: Working late out in 
the stable, Tattie had managed to tear his hand on a rusty nail, 
an accident which did not seem at all alarming. But some poison 
must have got into the wound, for the hand was all swollen up next 
day, and Tattie was in great pain. It was a weary business after 
that, and many a poultice Janet had to make and apply. This 
was weeks ago, and still Tattie was useless. He sat in his loft, 
crouched together like a sick animal, nursing his sore arm and 
giving a grunt of pain every now and then. Not ‘a hand’s turn’ 
could he do about the place ; indeed, he was little likely to be able 
to work for some time to come. All this Janet realised as the date 
of Sandy’s marriage drew near. She was practically certain that 
Grace would make herself disagreeable if Tattie still needed nursing 
after a little. 
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‘I hope Grace’ll be guid tae Tattie, the puir body,” she ventured 
to say to her son one day just before the marriage. 

‘Hoots, mither, ye’re aye thinkin’ ill o’ Grace,’ said Sandy 
roughly. It was scarcely to be wondered at that he disliked his 
mother’s attitude towards his betrothed. 

‘Weel, weel, I’m maybe wrang,’ Janet sighed. But the day 
before she left the farm she decided to give Tattie a great ‘ speak- 
ing to.” 

“ I’m awa the morn, Tattie,’ she told him, ‘and ye maun mind 
yer manners wi’ the new mistress when she comes hame. She’s 
awiae genteel is Grace. She’s pit a bit mattie at the door, sae look 
that ye wipe yer shoon on it afore ye gang intil the kitchen; yon 
grand linoleum mauna be a’ cover’t wi’ glaur. Try and do a bit 
turn for her wi’ yer left hand, my mannie—carry in a bit wood tae 
her, and maybe ye could drive oot the kye noo? Yer hand’s a 
wee thing better, is’t no’? Ye mauna jist aye be sit-sittin’ in the 
loft noo. Are ye heedin’ what I’m sayin’ ?’ ; 

‘Yes,’ said Tattie. But it is doubtful whether he at all took 
in the subtleties of Janet’s counsels or in the least understood that 
his best friend was about to leave the farm. 


When Grace began her reign at Cairn Tullie everything was put 
upon a new basis. All the easy, untidy ways of the household were 
altered, and an extreme orderliness and punctuality took the place 
of the old happy-go-lucky system that Janet had pursued for so 
many years. Sandy’s meals were always well cooked, and he was 
sure to find them on the table at the right hour; the braw new 
kitchen was speckless, and Grace as neat as the proverbial new pin. 
Yet surely the house had lost some of its old welcoming air—there 
was a sense of restraint and gentility about it. 

For the first few weeks after her marriage Grace was occupied 
in that pursuit vulgarly known as ‘ getting her husband under her 
thumb.’ Very cleverly she did it; by little, imperceptible tugs 
this way and that, the knots were drawn tighter and tighter in the 
cords of his slavery. It is generally the case that one will gains 
ascendency over another in this way rather than by any gigantic 
tussle, and the ascendency thus established is always the surest in 
the end. Whenever Grace saw that she had a chance to break her 
husband’s will on some small point she broke it—quite pleasantly, 
but it was done all the same. She knew that if this system were 
consistently carried out she would in time be able to do whatever 
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she chose with him. Sandy was essentially weak-natured, he would 
do almost anything to avoid a row, so he saw no reason why he 
should ever oppose Grace about trifles—they didn’t matter, he told 
himself; of course, it would be different if it came to any big 
thing—then he would be firm. He was quite unaware that every 
trifle he gave in to added a tiny link to his chain. Then at last he 
began to say with a laugh, ‘ Hoots, the wife aye has her way,’ and 
accepted the position. This point gained, Grace began to suggest 
larger reforms. 

‘It’s time we were beginning to lay by a bit money,’ she 
said. . 

* That’s no’ sae easy done,’ said Sandy. 

* Well, I don’t know. Why don’t we let the house for the 
summer ?’ Grace suggested. 

Sandy was astonished. The house had never been let before. 

* We canna let the hoose, lassie; there’s no’ a place for oursels’ 
he told her. 

‘ Oh, aye, there’s the loft,’ Grace said lightly. ‘ Tattie’s room. 
A good room it is, Sandy, with an oven and a window. It would 
do fine in the summer, and see what a gain we'd have.’ 

‘But Tattie has the loft for his ain—ye canna disturb the puir 
body.’ 

‘Dear me! What’s to hinder him sleeping in the barn for a 
month or two?’ said Grace. She had made up her mind that 
Tattie was to go altogether, but this must be worked up to; it 
would not do to turn him out suddenly. Sandy, with his ridicu- 
lously kind heart, would not allow that. But now that Tattie did 
nothing and ate a great deal, and occupied the loft, Grace saw 
clearly that she must get rid of him at all costs. She began with the 
thin end of the wedge. 

* That’s a fine hay crop you have, Sandy,’ she said. ‘ You must 
mind and engage a man to get it in with you. I’m not used to 
outfield work, and Tattie won’t be fit for it, I’m sure.’ 

‘Maybe he’ll mend afore the hay’s ready,’ said Sandy, shifting 
from one foot to another uneasily. 

‘Not him. I doubt if he’ll ever do a day’s work again. I had 
& look at his haud to-day; it’s all out of shape.’ She sighed 
expressively, adding: ‘He makes a good deal extra work to me 
—not that I’m grudgin’ it.’ 

‘Eh, the craeter! He'll get ower it yet, nae fear,’ said Sandy. 
‘ Well, I’m sure I hope so; there’s an awful lot of work about 
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a farm after you’re used to being in genteel service, and Tattie’s 
just one more to cook for and wash up after—oh, but I’m not 
grudgin’ it.’ 

Sandy went off to the field musing; but he decided, after the 
fashion of the weak-minded, to do nothing at present and let things 
take their own way. He was sorry that Grace should have any- 
thing to complain of, and he was sorry for Tattie, too. Hoots, it 
would all come right—a man must give things time... he 
shouldered his hoe and whistled to the dogs, telling dull care to 
begone. 

But next day Grace was at it again. She had had an offer for 
the house : some likely people from Glasgow, and she had told them 
to return next day for an answer. They offered a good rent. 
Surely Sandy could see what an advantage it would be to have a 
sum like that to put by in the bank ? 

‘We'll do very well in the loft for a couple of months,’ she 
insinuated. 

‘ And Tattie in the barn ?’ Sandy asked. 

‘Oh, he’ll do fine there. I spoke to him myself this morning. 
He was quite pleasant like,’ said Grace quickly. She had not said 
a word to Tattie, but it made things sound easier to pretend that 
she had. 

‘ He’s awfae set on his bit hoose an’ a’ his things,’ said Sandy, 
reluctant to give his assent, yet morally unequal to resist the 
stronger will that governed him. 

‘Oh, we'll not disturb his bits of things,’ said Grace. 

‘Weel, weel, have yer way, wife—but dinna vex the puir 
body.” 

‘Jist you leave him to me,’ said Grace confidently, her face 
aglow with the prospect of money-making. She cared no more for 
Tattie than she would have heeded a fly under her duster. No 
sooner was Sandy off to the fields than she set to her task. That it 
was painful never occurred to her. Out to the barn she swept, and 
up she went to the loft. 

Tattie crouched as usual by the window, nursing his sore hand 
as if it were a baby, and crooning over some old tag of a song to 
himself. He rose and touched his cap to the new mistress, mindful 
of Janet’s words. 

“Good morning, Tattie,’ said Grace briskly. ‘ I’ve come to give 
@ look round the loft. We’re letting the house ye see, and we'll 


need the loft for ourselves.’ 
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Tattie looked mystified. 
‘My house ?’” he said stupidly, twice over. ‘ My house ?’ 
‘It’s not your house at all. It never was,’ said Grace, getting 

quite angry. ‘Here,’ she added, ‘I’ve just had enough of you, 
Me and Sandy have been talking it over and you’re to go.’ 

‘Go?’ Tattie repeated. 

‘Yes, go! We can’t be looking after you for ever—now you 
can’t work. The harvest’s coming on, and lots of work to do; 
you're to go.’ 

Tattie stood at gaze, apparently quite uncomprehending, 
Then he touched his arm. ‘Sore,’ he said, ‘ can’t work.’ 

‘No more you can, so you won’t stay here eating off your 
head,’ said the pitiless young woman. Her eyes, blinded by self. 
aggrandisement, saw none of that almost divine quality in weak- 
ness and suffering that most people recognise there ; she only felt 
provoked by the half-witted weakling who stood mumbling before 
her. Every moment her resolution became more inflexible. She 
would make short work of the matter before Sandy came in again. 
Feeling in her pocket, she drew out one or two coins and laid them 
in Tattie’s left hand. 

‘ There’s for you from Sandy, and you're to be off now; pack 
up your bits of things and be off with you,’ she said. 

‘Sandy !’ the creature cried out, taking in all the misery of his 
own case at last. ‘ Where’s Sandy ?’ 

‘He’s gone away for a week,’ said Grace quickly. ‘I was to 
give you this and send you off.’ 

Tattie stood and pointed from one of his treasures to the other— 
the old wooden bed, the chairs, the polished tins. 

‘ All mine,’ he said, and then shook his foolish head, and a 
tear trickled down from his poor bleared eyes. 

‘Don’t stand blubbering there. See, I’ll roll up your things 
for you,’ said Grace, anxious to put an end to this scene. She 
opened the chest in the corner and turned out its contents: the 
change of clothes, the shirts Janet had made, the new socks—all 
these she folded dexterously up into a bundle, pinned it together 
with a pin or two, and handed the bundle to Tattie. 

‘There, be off, or I'll have the polissman after you!’ she 
said. 

This parting thrust sent Tattie down the ladder. He had the 
vagrant’s terror of the law. Across the yard he slouched towards 
the open door of the farm. Grace, her heart beating a little faster 
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from this encounter, stood to watch him go. He paused on the 
doorstone and peered into the empty kitchen. 

‘Sandy! Mistress!’ she heard him call, and again ‘Sandy ! 
Mistress!’ with a curiously pleading intonation. Then, when no 
one answered, he shambled away down the road, his head sunk 
forward on his breast, looking neither to the right nor the left, and 
vanished as he had appeared just a year ago round the distant 
corner. 


Sandy came in for dinner and suspected nothing, because Grace, 
with far-seeing craftiness, took out a portion for Tattie to the barn, 
and returned with an empty plate, the dogs having had an excellent 
dinner. But towards sundown he inquired where was Tattie? 
‘I havena sichted him the day ; hoo’s the body’s hand, I wonder ? 
It’s gey sore whiles, I’m thinkin’. I’ll gang up til the loft an’ 
speir hoo he is.’ 

Grace said nothing, and Sandy went off to the barn. In a few 
minutes he returned, a strange look on his face. 

‘Gosh, Grace, he’s awa’! no’ a scrape o’ him left! A’ his 
claes gane frae the kist. Whaur’s the puir body ava ?’ 

Grace feigned as great surprise as her husband, and was able 
to declare truthfully that she had no idea where Tattie was. 
Questioned more closely, she had to confess that she had spoken 
to him in the morning of the possibility of their needing his room ; 
but her account of the interview was far away from the truth. 

‘He’s maybe taken a huff; these queer bodies often do, Sandy. 
I wouldn’t heed him,’ she said. ‘ He'll come back to-morrow, 
when he feels hungry, no doubt.’ 

‘He had a fine dinner the day, too,’ said simple Sandy. ‘ Did 
he speak then ?’ 

‘Not a word,’ said Grace, congratulating herself, as liars gener- 
ally do, on being able in this instance to speak the exact truth. 

‘He maun hae slippit awa after his diet,’ mused Sandy. 
“Queer ye didna see him go by the windy, Grace.’ 

‘T’ve more to do than look every time Tattie passes,’ she said, 
tossing her head. 

‘T’'ll awa tae the village and see if onybody has wurd o’ him,’ 
said Sandy, stretching up for his cap that hung on a nail above the 
fireplace. 

*You’re a fool to fash yourself about him, I’m sure!’ said 
Grace. ‘ Just leave him alone.’ 
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Sandy for once was of another opinion, however. It was 
getting dark now—that velvety dark of the Highland night, with 
flittering bats, and the hills showing black against a faint yellow 
sky. 
Sandy loped along the three miles to the village at a great 
pace, his big nailed boots leaving great patterns in the thick white 
dust that covered the road. He smoked as he went, and stopped 
to have a crack with every neighbour he met, invariably asking if 
they had by any chance seen Tattie. 

Yes, one man told him at last, Tattie had passed early in the 
morning, carrying a bundle. 

‘ Na, na, no’ in the mornin’; yer wrang there,’ Sandy corrected 
him, ‘ for he was west at the farm for his diet at noon.’ 

‘That may be, MacNee; but he passed me at ten o’clock the 
morn,’ his neighbour insisted ; ‘ and awfae queer he lookit.’ 

Sandy could not grapple with this disparity of hours, but, 
assured now of Tattie’s direction, he forged on towards the village, 
sure of getting the information he desired. Rumour with her 
thousand tongues indeed waited him there: Tattie had been seen; 
Tattie had gone into the inn; Tattie had got drunk; Tattie had 
come out; Tattie had gone west the road, very drunk—there the 
stories ended. Sandy was a little annoyed, but not much. In his 
eyes ‘ takin’ a glass’ was a venial offence. 

‘Hoots, I maun get him hame, puir body; a wee thing wad 
gang til his heid,’ he said, biting more firmly on his pipe as he 
started off in search of Tattie. It was a thickly wooded road, and 
all under the trees now was as black as night. Sandy went slowly, 
searching as best he could, along the roadsides and in the ditches 
wherever a drunken man would be likely to have fallen; but 
nowhere was Tattie to be found. In the darkness the owls came 
out and hooted wildly ; one of them flew right at Sandy and beat 
its wings in his face. He swore roundly, not liking either the dark- 
ness or the owls, and began to feel cross with the missing Tattie. 

* Aweel, I canna dae mair ; he maun jist sleep it aff as many 
anither decent man has done,’ he said to himself. ‘I canna be 
oot a’ the nicht seekin’ him. Grace was richt—she’s aye richt; 
I shouldna hae fashed mysel’ wi’ him.’ 

With this consoling thought Sandy ‘turned him right and 
round about’ and made for home again, trying to argue down the 
pricks of conscience. After all, the loft was his, not Tattie’s, and 
it was absurd of the creature to take offence and go off in this way 
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after all they had done for him. Sandy even tried to lash himself 
into a state of righteous indignation with the absentee, but some- 
how the piteous, humble face of Tattie would always rise up in his 
memory; it was no good trying to be angry with the creature, 
whatever he had done. 

‘ Hoots, I’ll find him the morn an’ get him hame. It doesna dae 
tae be an wi’ the likes o’ him,’ he told himself. 


The next morning was ne so ennes in was very quiet 
at the farm. Breakfast had been a little later, as a concession to 
the day of rest, and Sandy, in his best clothes, stood smoking at 
the door. He had his mother’s habit of standing there in any odd 
minutes of time, to speak a pleasant word to any neighbour who 
went by, to hear a bit of news, and ‘ pass the time of day.’ He 
looked rather dull this morning; he was thinking about Tattie, 
and had decided that it was his duty to go off again immediately 
in search of him. 

‘I’m a wee thing vexed aboot Tattie,’ he called across his 
shoulder to Grace. 

‘Tuts! You and Tattie!’ she answered contemptuously. So 
Sandy, ashamed of his tender-heartedness, walked off to the barn 
to escape further ridicule. There, coming round the corner of the 
house, whom should he meet but the village policeman—an unusual 
sight on a Sunday. He was a young, stout man, unaccustomed as 
yet either to his duties or his tight new uniform, and exceedingly 
anxious to adorn his profession. Sandy was delighted to see him ; 
he was the very man he wanted. He questioned him eagerly as 
to whether he came with news of Tattie. 

‘I ken he took a drop yesterday; but surely ye knew better 
than tae pit him in the lock-up, sergeant ?’ he said. 

The policeman pursed his lips, full of the importance of office. 

“Can ye give me some particlers, Mr. MacNee ? ’ he said, bringing 
out a little black book and a pencil. ‘I’m wantin’ some particlers.’ 

‘Hoots! I’ve nae particlers for ye. He’s jist a puir silly body 
that bides here wi’ us, an’ ye ken that as weel ’s mysel’, sergeant.’ 

But your born policeman is not to be balked of those doubtful 
joys which sometimes fall to him in the exercise of his profession. 

‘I must have particlers,’ the man insisted. 

“Weel, come in bye, then, an’ tak’ a chair,’ Sandy said; and 
together they stalked into the kitchen, much to the surprise of 
Grace. 
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‘Here’s the polissman wantin’ particlers aboot Tattie,’ Sandy 
explained, a trace of sarcasm in his voice. The policeman sat 
down by the table, grasped his pencil in unaccustomed fingers, and 
turned over the leaves of the virgin notebook that had never yet 
held notes of any conviction. Tattie was evidently going to be 
the first case. Then, as Sandy stood smiling ironically at this 
fussiness, the policeman spoke these startling words : 

“If ye can’t give me particlers, then, Mr. MacNee, I must enter 
it under the heading “ Death of person or persons unknown,” I sup- 
pose. The phrase pleased him mightily; he rolled it under his 
tongue, repeating, “Person or persons unknown,’ and watching 
with solemn relish the effect of this announcement upon his hearers, 

‘Deith! Wha spoke o’ deith? Tattie’s no’ deid!’ Sandy 
cried. 

‘ Aye is he,’ said the policeman, forgetting his fine speech for a 
moment; then, correcting himself and searching in his mind for 
some more dignified phrase, he added : ‘ Life was extinc’, as ye may 
say, when I found him this morning. Yes, that was it, life was 
extine’.’ 

Sandy was knocked perfectly stupid by the news. He sat 
down by the table, his big hand flung out across it, and repeated 
over and over again, ‘ Eh, puir Tattie—puir Tattie!’ Grace, more 
self-possessed, drew near the policeman and questioned him as to 
the details of the case. 

‘I jist found him in the ditch, Mistress MacNee, a bit down 
through the wood,’ the man told her, ‘ jist in the ditch, face down. 
Being in liquor, ye see, and his sore hand, he couldn’t raise 
himself—jist fair choked, poor body! I'll put down, “ Cause of 
death: Suffocation.” ’ He bent over his notebook again, entering 
the words laboriously into it. Sandy in the meantime had collected 
himeelf a little. 

‘What for did they gie the puir body sae muckle drink ?’ he 
demanded. ‘ Onybody could see a wee drap wad harm him. An’ 
whaur got he the siller for’t ? He didna get siller frae me.’ 

Grace turned away to jerk a pan about on the stove. 

“I missed three shillings,’ she said in a low voice. 

The policeman pricked his ears, and added a note into his book, 
regretfully, however, for even his intelligence could see the futility 
of convicting a corpse. But at this Sandy jumped up from his 
seat with an angry exclamation. 

‘ Haud yer tongue, Grace! Dinna ye ever say that wurd again ! 
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Mind, sergeant, no’ a wurd tae ony ither body o’ that. Tattie 
was aye a good servant tae me; I’ve naething against him.’ 

‘ But three shillings——’ the man of law and order protested. 

‘Damn ye, man! MHaud yer tongue aboot thae shillings! ’ 
cried Sandy so furiously that the constable shrank before him. 

‘ Well, then, Mr. MacNee, since yer so kind, we won’t prosecute,’ 
he said grandly. ‘Is it yer wish to bury this man at yer owa 
costs 2” 

‘Aye is it! Wha wad dae it else ?’ 

‘There’s the parish,’ Grace suggested. Sandy turned and 
looked her full in the eyes. Then he took her by the shoulders and 
pushed her before him into the little room off the kitchen and 
closed the door upon her. 

‘Bide you there, Grace,’ he said; ‘me and the constable ‘ll 
arrange a’ thing thegither.’ 


So Tattie came into undisputed possession of six feet of earth— 
a resting-place from which no man would turn him out, which 
might really be called his own at last. 
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‘ At no price would I take that ring of Solomon’s ; for at times Ahriman’s hand 


is thereon. —Héfiz, Dal 75. 


I dwell in my royal state 

In the city my father won, 

A city made strong with towers, 
And around her guarded walls 
From gate unto lofty gate, 

From setting to rise of sun, 

Men count the peaceful hours 

By my watchmen’s answering calls. 


By no man’s hand were they builded, 
The towers that guard her ways ; 
By no Tyrian craft were gilded, 
Nor carven by mortal steel 

Her domes whose magical rays 
Outflashing the sun at noon, 
Outshining by night the moon, 
Tell of King Solomon’s might : 
Glorious without and within 
They sprang as billows of light 
At the beck of the master Jinn 
Bound to my will by the seal 
That bears the ineffable Name. 


One is my wisdom’s mate, 

Equal in counsel and heart, 

Partner in equal fame, 

Balkis, the marvellous queen : 

All deeds that are wrought on earth, 
All things that of men are seen, 

We measure by godlike rate, 
Judging their inmost worth, 

Poising their secret weight, 

Holding deep speech apart. 
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And I long for my father’s days 
Of turmoil and hope and fear, 
Of strife with the heathen’s pride, 
The march in the desert heat, 

The fray, the desperate ride, 
Thunder of charging feet, 

Clashing of helm and sword, 

The swift pursuing spear, 

And the joy of the chieftain’s praise. 


Ah, were I master of fate 

To reverse the hours and see 

The wars of David the king, 

The feats of his mighty Three 
Proclaimed in valour the first ! 

Their king in the fight was athirst ; 
They brought him a draught from the well 
In Bethlehem nigh the gate : 

Like fire from the cloud they burst, 
They clave the Philistine horde 

As a swimmer cleaves the flood. 
Then silence on David fell 

Till he said : It is these men’s blood, 
Not for mortals, a holy thing : 

And he poured it forth to the Lord. 


The tramp of my guard’s relief :— 
Ho there, my captain! Let one 
Call me Benaiah the chief ; 

While earth waits yet for the sun 
He shall tell me tales, as we use, 
Adventures of old renown 

Of the judges and heroes all, 

His own, that but now were news, 
And the wars of David and Saul. 
Let a scribe too, cunning of pen, 
Be nigh us to set it down, 

Writing fair, as we list, 

That no tale of delight be missed 
By the generations of men. 

So shall the hour speed fast 
Till the morning watch be past. 
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Wisdom is great, in sooth, 
But greater the living deed. 
Young men would fain be wise, 
And the wise man envies youth. 
Wisdom and act and love 

With God are single and whole, 























But a riddle no man may read SE 
Is the secret way thereof. wh 
Therefore I humble mine eyes, of 
Expecting the season decreed, His 
When One, the Master, the Friend, ma 
With flame of the fire of his might the 
Shall kindle the dry dark soul tal 
To life in his fervent light, we 
an 


Light beyond source, beyond end. 


exis 
The captain’s report :—All well, | 
The watch is duly set, wit] 
The city had peace this night. Kin 
Benaiah, welcome !—What yet ? bef 
Ay, the new day’s password : Light ! the 
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AN ITALIAN PATRIOT. 


SEVERAL years have elapsed since the death of Sir James Lacaita, 
who has not obtained all the credit he deserved as one of the makers 
of United Italy. Few men had such a power of making friends. 
His genial manner and bright smile, his acumen, wide reading and 
marvellous memory, joined to an old-world courtesy, made him 
the most charming of companions. Those who enjoyed his hospi- 
tality at Leucaspide, near Taranto, will remember how popular he 
was with all, from the archbishop down to the poorest peasant, 
and how everyone spoke of J] Commendatore as though no other 
existed in Italy. 
The Lacaitas are an old family of Manduria, that ancient town 
with the circuit of huge double walls under which Archidamus, 
King of Sparta, died in 338 B.c. and which Fabius Maximus stormed 
before he took Tarentum. Originally they came from Albania in 
the time of Scanderbeg, and for some generations held to their 
proper name of Ela, changed afterwards, for some unknown reason, 
to Lacaita, said to be Sicilian and derived from Al Caid, the chief, 
or the magistrate. There was a touch of the East in Sir James’s 
deep-set searching eyes, and in his lithe, active figure, which enabled 
him to dance the Apulian pizzica-pizzica with more grace and ‘go’ 
at seventy-five than many a young man. Born in 1813, he lost his 
father when quite a small boy and was sent to school to Padre 
Michele Amoroso, a priest at Manduria, of sound, i.e. Bourbon, 
political principles. The Padre’s sister helped to keep the house- 
hold by weaving cotton stuff, and the child was employed to throw 
the shuttles. Good marks for learning depended on the quantity 
of cotton woven in the day. Meanwhile the son of Signora Lacaita 
by her first husband, Signor Lopiccoli, had established himself 
as a doctor at Naples, and on the death of his mother he took his 
young half-brother, to whom he was tenderly attached, to live with 
him. The lad studied law and modern languages at the University 
of Naples, took his degree in law, was admitted an advocate in 
1836, and soon threw himself heart and soul into the movement that 
was eventually to create a free and united Italy. In December 
1838 he made the acquaintance of Mr. Enos Throop, late governor 
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of the State of New York, who was then chargé d'affaires at Naples, the 
Mr. Throop liked the young man and took him for several journeys act 
through Italy, Switzerland, and France. The friendship had Gi 
considerable influence on Lacaita’s mind and confirmed him in the yo 
study of English, originally begun under the influence of the bright wa 
eyes of an American young lady, in preference to German. This ne 
led to his appointment to the post of legal adviser to the British 
legation and to the acquaintance of the minister, Sir William ye 
Temple, at whose table he was a frequent guest. Ca 
In November Lacaita first met Mr. Gladstone while dining with on 
Lord Leven at Naples, and during long walks in the beautiful out- al 
skirts of that city supplied the English statesman with many facts for Er 
those eloquent and scathing letters which laid the axe at the root be 
of the Bourbon government. Naturally enough Lacaita became a ful 
suspected person as Mr. Gladstone was known to be collecting su 
information on Bourbon misrule, and on January 3, 1851, he was an 
arrested in the Toledo, while walking with Mr. Nevile Reid. Reid hi 
went into a shop to buy gloves, and when he came out Lacaita had an 
disappeared. Hearing from bystanders what had occurred he at th 
once informed Sir William Temple, who immediately intervened, ve 
claiming a right to interpose on behalf ot the advocate of his lega- ini 
tion, and thus saved him from the dungeons to which he was destined. st 
But he was imprisoned for nine days during the examination of his an 
papers. His eventual release he owed to Count Creptovich, the co 
Russian minister, a persona grata at court, who went to Caserta to N 
plead with King Ferdinand. fr 
The: publication of Mr. Gladstone’s letters to Lord Aberdeen be 
raised a storm of hostility against Lacaita among the court and P: 
clerical parties. He was wrongly suspected of having actually Li 
written the letters, but rightly supposed to have supplied much of 
the information. It was deemed necessary for his safety that he of 
should leave Naples, and Marchese Fortunato, President of the ng 
Council, who was not unfriendly, advised that he should obtain the F 
royal permission (passports were then required to go from one th 
Commune to another) lest his relatives should be exposed to persecu- pi 
tion. But for a suspect it was impossible to get a passport save re 
through a personal interview with the King. This was obtained, th 
and Lacaita, who was always a moderate or conservative liberal, di 
declared he was not a Republican and had no relations with Mazzini. M 
The passport he asked for was in order to go to England to raise fc 


capital for the projected railway from Naples to Brindisi in which 
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the Count of Aquila, the King’s brother, was interested. Lacaita’s 
account of the interview is as follows: ‘ Bomba said, “So, Don 
Giacomi, you want to go to England and see your friend Mazzini and 
your other Republican friends in England.” I protested. Bomba 
was gracious and gave me the passport, but added, “ Now mind you 
never come back again.” ’ 

Lacaita left Naples in December 1851, and in June the following 
year he married Maria Clavering, daughter of Sir Thomas Gibson 
Carmichael, whose acquaintance he had made at Naples. After 
one short year of married happiness he was left a widower with 
a baby son, and went to live in London, where, through the numerous 
English friends he had made at Naples, he was introduced to the 
best literary and political society. In 1852 he made an unsuccess- 
ful application for the post of librarian to the London Library, 
supported by Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Edward Bunbury, Baron Bunsen, 
and others. But the opposition of Mr. Carlyle, who did not know 
him, was decisive. Carlyle wrote to his brother that ‘ Gladstone 
and his helpers were stirring Heaven and Earth to bring about 
the election of Gladstone’s Neapolitan,’ adding, with his usual 
vehemence, ‘ Gladstone shall not do it without one man at least 
insisting on having Reason and common Honesty as well as Glad- 
stone and Charity at other men’s expense, satisfied in the matter ; 
and protesting to a plainly audible extent against the latter amiable 
couple walking over the bélly of the former. Of Gladstone’s 
Neapolitan no man, Italian or other, has heard the name before : 
from Gladstone’s own account to me, I figured him as some ingenious 
bookish young advocate, who probably helped Gladstone in his 
Pamphlets underhand—a useful service, but not done to the London 
Library particularly.’ } 

From November 1853 until April 1856 Lacaita was professor 
of Italian at Queen’s College, London, and in 1855 he became a 
naturalised British subject. The winter of 1856-57 was spent in 
Florence and Turin in the company of Lord Minto, when he made 
the acquaintance of Count Cavour and of Sir James Hudson, and 
picked up the threads of many old Italian friendships. On his 
return to England he became private secretary (not political) to 
the Marquis of Lansdowne, a post he occupied until Lord Lans- 
downe’s death (1863). Towards the close of 1858 he accompanied 
Mr. Gladstone to the Ionian islands as secretary to the Mission, and 
for his services was made a K.C.M.G. 

Carlyle and the London Library. Chapman & Hall, London. 1907 
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A few years later his friend and fellow-countryman Sir Anthony 

Panizzi introduced him to the Duke of Devonshire, who wanted a 
catalogue made of the library at Chatsworth, and Sir James became 
the life-long friend of the Duke. The result of his labours are 
published in four folio volumes, a catalogue raisonné of the magnificent 
collection of books which contains among other treasures Claude's 
‘Liber Veritatis’ and the manuscripts of Hobbes, the tutor and 
friend of the Cavendish family, who died at Chatsworth in 1679. 

Sir James Lacaita lectured frequently on Italian subjects at the 
Royal Institution, at the London Institute, at Queen’s College, 
London, and at the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. Almost 
all the articles relating to Italy in the ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica’ 
were written by him, and he contributed to and revised several 
editions of Murray’s ‘ Handbooks for South Italy.’ In 1855 he pub- 
lished a small volume of ‘Selections from the best Italian Writers’ 
which went into a second edition in 1863. In 1865, after the death 
of Lord Vernon, he edited the third, or album volume, of Lord 
Vernon’s great edition of the ‘ Inferno di Dante,’ having helped in 
the production of the former volumes, and in 1887 he edited the 
first complete publication of Benvenuto da Imola’s famous Latin 
lectures on Dante delivered in 1375, ‘Comentum super Dantis 
Aldigherij Comediam nunc primum integre in lucem editum, 
sumptibus Guil : Warren Vernon.’ In March 1874 Sir James Lacaita 
was elected a member of ‘ The Club.’ 

Italy meanwhile was seething with ideas of liberty and unity. 
Poets were writing patriotic songs, and the people, at the risk 
of being fined and imprisoned, were singing them from the Alps 
down to the Ionian Sea. In 1860 Garibaldi was in Sicily preparing 
to disembark on the continent, and the young King Francis II in 
his alarm had named a more liberal ministry with orders to prepare 
a new Constitution, in the hopes of staving off another rising. The 
events of 1848 were still fresh in men’s minds when King Ferdi- 
nand II, aided by the French and English fleets, had stamped 
out the revolution in Sicily, and prevented it from spreading to 
Calabria. Lord John Russell, who had been Minister for Foreign 
Affairs in 1848, filled the same post in 1860, and the Bourbons hoped 
again to obtain his help. Two of the Neapolitan ministers went to 
Paris to sound the Emperor Napoleon III and to raise a loan for 
combating the revolutionary party. Count Nigra was then in 
Paris and, although the relations between Turin and France were 
not particularly cordial, he often saw the Empress. One evening, 
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speaking of the arrival of the Neapolitan ministers, she said some- 
thing which showed Nigra that the Emperor had already accorded 
their request and that the English ministry was on the point of 
following suit. A courier was immediately despatched to Turin to 
warn Count Cavour. He took counsel with Sir James Hudson, 
his personal friend and devoted to Italy, but who, by his position 
as British minister, was naturally bound to carry out orders from 
London. The Sardinian minister in London, Marquis d’Azeglio 
(whom some of my readers will remember as Minimo to distinguish 
him from his uncle Massimo), could hardly be charged with a negotia- 
tion which would show that his government had an understanding 
with Garibaldi—a fact that had been officially denied. 

Lacaita was then thought of, the friend of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, of Lord John Russell, of Mr. Gladstone, and of many 
of our leading statesmen. Most graphically he used to tell the 
story how one day, when ill with bronchitis, the Marquis d’Azeglio 
came to his bedside with Cavour’s message sent by a confidential 
messenger from Turin, adding : ‘ There is no time to be lost, the 
Neapolitan ministers are already in London.’ Dressing in haste, 
Sir James drove to Lord John Russell’s house. ‘ Not at home,’ said 
the servant, who knew Lacaita well. By dint of persistent ques- 
tioning Lacaita found out that M. de Persigny had been closeted 
with Lord John for some time, and that an Italian gentleman had 
just arrived (Marquis La Greca, who was charged with the negotia- 
tion). Orders were peremptory to admit no one. 

“Is not Lady Russell in ? ’ asked Sir James. 

“Yes, but her ladyship is ill in bed.’ 

Taking out his card, Lacaita wrote, ‘ By the love you bear to your 
father’s memory I implore you to let me see you for an instant.’ 

The servant returned, his sense of propriety evidently outraged, 
and bade Sir James go upstairs. He lost no time in thanks or 
compliments, but plunged headlong into his subject. 

“You remember, dear Lady John, what happened when your 
husband consented to let the English fleet combine with the French 
and blockade Sicily? You remember what your father, Lord 
Minto, said and how he mourned over the consequences ? At this 
moment your husband is about to repeat the same error, but the 
result will be far more disastrous. I implore you to send for him. 
Let me say a few words. I am sure I can convince him.’ 

Lady John Russell’s health was precarious, and her husband 
was always anxious about her; so when he received a scrap of 
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paper with Come at once written in pencil, he rushed upstairs to find 
his Italian friend sitting on the sofa in his wife’s bedroom, shivering 
and coughing. Sir James at once attacked him. 

“You are about to join with France and Naples in blockading 
Sicily.’ 

‘ How do you know that ?’ 

‘It isa fact, Lord John; you cannot deny it. I know it for 
certain.” 

‘Well ?’ 

‘ This will be the ruin of Italy and the ruin of your own reputa- 
tion as head of the Liberal party. Remember where France dragge?. 
you the first time. It will be far worse for you and for us to-day. 
Garibaldi will not be stopped. He will cross the Straits and land 
on the continent. Either he will elude the watchfulness of your 
ships, and everyone will laugh at you, or you will send him and his to 
the bottom, and in that case your responsibility will be tremendous. 
I cannot move from here without a reassuring word from you.’ 

Sir James was then seized with such a fit of coughing that Lord 
John was alarmed and went to fetch him a glass of water. After 
he had drunk it Lady John Russell made him a sign to go. 

Lord John afterwards told Lacaita that he was on the point of 
signing the agreement when he was called, and two Foreign Office 
clerks were waiting to witness the signature. Marquis La Grecs 
happened to be a little late or all would have been finished before 
Lady John’s message reached him. 

‘You,’ he continued, ‘ you convinced me and saved me from 
committing an error. I went downstairs again not knowing 
exactly what I could say. However, I deferred matters and ended 
by refusing to co-operate.’ 

M. de Persigny, who could not understand the brusque change 
in Lord John Russell, at last found out the names of those who 
had called that day at the house. Thus the Neapolitan govern- 
ment knew that Lacaita had once more crossed their path, and they 
offered him the post of minister at the English Court, with the title 
of Marquis. Of course he refused. 

In 1861 Sir James, whilst in England and without seeking 
election, was returned as deputy for Bitonto in Apulia, and supported 
his friend Marco Minghetti in his attempt to introduce English 
parliamentary traditions. He thus regained his Italian citizenship, 
but never seems to have lost the status of a British subject in the 
eye of the English law. After the disastrous death of Count Cavour 
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he would gladly have seen Lamarmora and Ricasoli at the head of 
affairs, and always held that they would probably have averted the 
riotsin Turin in 1864, which left an indelibly painful impression on 
my dear old friend’s mind. 

But neither Italian public life nor the charms of London society 
could make Sir James forget Apulia, the land of his birth. He 
bought a neglected estate some six miles from Taranto, attracted, 
Iverily believe, in the first instance by its name, Leucaspide, ‘ White- 
shields.’ To a scholar it was a delight to think that the famous 
Leucaspids of Pyrrhus perhaps once had their camp near where he 
Lilt his house. 

‘ Hicce terrarum mihi praeter omnes Angulus ridet’... is 
inscribed over the entrance gate. The whole place is redolent of 
Horace. One almost expected he might drop in to breakfast and 
eat the ‘ honey as good as that of Hymettus.’ The shepherd boy 
plays wild melancholy music on his pipe made of cane ‘ slight and 
simple with few holes,’ as he leads his flock of black sheep to 
pasture at sunrise. ‘Galaesus’ gentle river’ is within a walk. 
None who have been at Leucaspide can forget the view from the 
loggia. Those colossal olive trees, twisted into weird shapes, and 
the long line of dark pine trees along the edge of the milky Ionian 
Sea. Then on a clear day, when the broken outline of the Basilicata 
mountains rose on the opposite shore against the sky, Sir James 
had some tale, some quaint reminiscence, to tell about every moun- 
tain range and every village. He had known everybody worth 
knowing in the course of a long life, and had received empresses 
and peasants, dignitaries of the Church, men of letters and painters, 
with that charm of manner, kindly courtesy and hospitality that 
made him so universally beloved. 

In 1886 I passed some weeks at Leucaspide in right good 
company. Sir Charles Newton represented classical and antiquarian 
knowledge, and under his superintendence we excavated a tomb 
just outside the courtyard, close to the deep ruts cut in the rock by 
chariot wheels going to Brundusium in olden days. It only con- 
tained a small terra cotta jar, which was solemnly presented to 
me by my old friend Sir Charles, with a speech of which I under- 
stood nothing, as it was in Greek. Mr. Hamilton Aidé painted 
views of old churches and gigantic olive trees, and won the hearts 
of the Tarentines who frequently came over to lunch or to dinner. 
Ashiny grey waterproof overcoat he wore still lives in their recollec- 
tion, and he is known as the Englishman who dressed in grey satin. 
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Mr. Theo. Marzials made sweet musica and quoted poetry in many 
languages, while Sir Charles Clifford told anecdotes and looked 
handsome and learned as became a Fellow of All Souls. We made 
an expedition to Manduria to see the cyclopean walls and Pliny’s 
well. In the square we passed the great unfinished palace of the 
Princes of Francavilla, which was to have had as many rooms ag 
there are days in leap year. Sir James said the Imperiali, Princes 
of Francavilla, &c. &c., had immense estates and lived in regal state 
at Manduria in days gone by; they had their own body guard, 
which more than once crossed swords with the King’s troops. The 
Imperiali he knew must have been a humorous man, as the follow- 
ing anecdote will show. At Naples Prince Filomarina asked him 
to dinner, and dish after dish was pressed upon the guest with exact 
information as to what each had cost. Before leaving, Imperiali 
invited his host to dine with him in ten days’ time. Thinking it 
would bea magnificent banquet, Prince Filomarina went in a coach 
and four with volanti (running footmen with torches). Surprised 
at not finding the great staircase illuminated, he was more astonished 
to see but one small lamp in the rooms he passed through. At last 
he reached the study of the Prince, who said that as an old friend 
he had asked him to a ¢éte-d-téte dinner, and ordered his major-domo 
to serve. A brazier was placed in the middle of the room with a 
tripod in it, on which stood a frying pan. Imperiali invited his 
guest to help him to make a frittata, or omelette, and breaking an 
egg, he took a banknote of 1000 ducats and threw it into the 
brazier ; then another and another, until Prince Filomarina seized 
his arm and expostulated. Bursting into roars of laughter Imperiali 
exclaimed, ‘ Well, Filomarina, you see my frittata costs more than 
your fine dinner.’ He made many /rittate, added Sir James drily, 
but rather sadly. 

Another of Sir James’s anecdotes took one back into rank 
barbarism. About 1625 the Duke of Nard had a dispute with the 
canons of the cathedral of Acquaviva. He went there, seized and 
killed twelve of the unfortunate priests and had them skinned. 
Twelve chairs were covered with their skins, and the Duke used to 
show them to his vassals and dependants, with the significant infor- 
mation that all rebels who dared to question the commands of their 
feudal lord would be thus treated. If I remember rightly, Sir James 
said his great-uncle had seen these chairs in the palace at Nardo. 

How many of the friends who met at beautiful Leucaspide are 
no more. John Addington Symonds, Sir Charles Newton, Sit 
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Henry Layard, Mr. Hamilton Aidé, Sir Charles Clifford, and kind 
ooked old Dr. Alessandro Lopiccoli. Of my dear old friend, Sir James 
made Lacaita, who died at Posilipo, near Naples, on January 4, 1895, 
liny’s in his eighty-second year, I can only quote a line from Aricsto which 
of the he taught me and which applies to him : 
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IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tue House of Commons has often been referred to in the past 
as the best club in the world, and I believe that this description 
of it remains true to-day, in spite of the criticism that the entrance 
fee is far too high and the annual subscription is exorbitant. Truly 
every man who becomes an M.P. is a poorer man in consequence, 
if he pays his own election expenses and is returned to represent 
a large county division ; but just consider what advantages there 
are—quite outside the pleasure of sharing in the public work of the 
country—in belonging to this interesting club of legislators. The 
ordinary man, no matter to which party he belongs, is brought 
into immediate contact with some of the best brains in the Empire, 
with men who have world-wide reputations as statesmen, scientists, 
lawyers, historians, financiers, and so on. He does not live apart 
from them; they become part of his daily surroundings ; he sits 
by them on committees, and in the library ; he smokes with them 
or walks with them on the terrace. It is a democratic institution 
this Imperial Club at Westminster; there is no stand-offishness 
about it; and the high attainments of Balfour and Lecky and 
Jebb, of Harcourt and Lubbock and Chamberlain, of Morley and 
Sir Michael Foster and a hundred others, are put into the common 
pool and are within reach of all their fellow-members. Here, then, 
is ‘ value received’; we stand in a sort of close relationship to 
the men who are doing great things for England outside the political 
arena ; we rub shoulders daily with opponents whose personal and 
intellectual qualities we could never fully appreciate by merely 
reading or listening to their speeches, and the ensuing friendliness 
makes for a truer mutual understanding of men and their motives. 
The outside public would hardly believe the camaraderie that 
exists inside the House of Commons in the intervals of fierce 
debates upon grave party issues; the gay intercourse of leading 
political rivals in the smoking room; the genial hospitality 
exchanged between the opposing camps at dinner. There have 
been, even in my experience, several dining-clubs in the House 
run by members of one party whose guests were, as often as not, 
their political opponents. At their weekly reunions the chaff was 
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well mixed with the grain, and was equally well received. I 
remember one evening, some time before I entered the House— 
it was just after Mr. Gladstone had brought in his Home Rule 
Bill, but before his denunciation of the Irish Party had faded from 
our memories—a certain gallant Admiral had just joined the group 
of diners and was receiving congratulations from all and sundry 
upon a speech which he had just delivered upstairs. Into their 
midst strode the burly form of Sir William Harcourt who, in his 
cheeriest manner, offered his word of praise: ‘ But to look at you, 
Charlie, nobody would take you for a statesman,’ he added. ‘ Ah,’ 
replied Lord Charles, beaming and breezy as usual, ‘ appearances 
aren’t everything: to look at you, Harcourt, nobody would take 
you for a weathercock.’ The picture suggested was so ridiculous 
that Sir William could not but lead the peal of laughter which 
followed. 

In later years we had a merry little dining-club which the late 
Lord Salisbury nicknamed the * Hughligans’ after his youngest 
son, who was one of that small but select body. Every Wednesday 
we used to dine together, and each member (we were five) invited 
one or two guests. Once assembled, they found themselves in 
a veritable Palace of Truth, where friend and foe were criticised 
with uncompromising candour. It goes without saying that these 
evenings were exceedingly entertaining, for foreign and colonial 
statesmen, artists, pro-consuls and divines used to honour us with 
their presence, and all appeared to relish the atmosphere of happy 
independence in which we moved. It was at one of these dinners 
that a pundit from South Africa harangued us in very highly 
coloured language upon the iniquities of ‘slavery’; but he was 
quite at loss for a repartee when he himself was accused, by one 
of the group, of being ‘ a slave to his own phraseology ’ ; and when, 
on another occasion, we were entertaining a young Minister who had 
just received his promotion, we all deplored the fact that he had 
thereby lost caste as a man of independent thought, only fit to 
be described as a ‘ stipendiary echo’: the phrase then coined is 
now in common circulation. 

Perhaps the most memorable of our dinners was one in 1901, 
after a heated debate in the House about the detention in South 
Africa of a journalist named Cartwright. In the course of the 
discussion the ‘ Hughligans’ were divided, some supporting and 
the others denouncing the Government of the day. In the evening 
Mr. Chamberlain was our only guest, and I well remember him 
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saying, almost before we had sat down to dinner, ‘ Why on earth 
don’t you young men join to force some big question to the front, 
such as a reform of our Fiscal System and Preference for the 
Colonies?’ He then proceeded to develop the idea at some 
length and, a few years afterwards, he reminded me that this was 
the first time he had ever mentioned ‘ Tariff Reform’ inside the 
walls of the House of Commons. It was on the same evening 
that he asked whether the ‘ Hughligans ’ had a motto ; in a moment 
Hugh Cecil replied: ‘Yes; “Purity, Parsimony, and the Persian 
Gulf ” ’—referring to the subjects which were especially interesting 
to Winston Churchill, Percy and himself. ‘ Oh,’ said Mr. Chamber. 
lain, not having forgotten our attack on the Government a few 
hours before, ‘I should have thought it was “ Profligacy, Person- 
ality, and the Press.” ’ One other good mot may be recalled here, 
which we owe to Mr. Lloyd George. Some one was praising him 
to his face as a charming companion, with the sole defect that he 
was ‘the arch-enemy of the land and the Church,’ to which he 
sweetly replied, ‘Indeed, that is a very large indictment : to call 
me the foe of this world and the next.’ 

Another privilege to be gained, besides good company and 
amusing dinners, by election to ‘ the best club in the world,’ is the 
certainty of a good seat in the theatre when most thrilling scenes 
are being enacted upon the political stage. Of course there are 
hours and weeks of weariness, but these are more than compen- 
sated by the great moments when a brilliant speech is being de- 
livered, or an epoch-making Budget is being disclosed, or a life- 
and-death division is anticipated. Many and varied as are the 
types of men represented in the Commons it would be difficult to 
name one who is not moved by such incidents ; and the collective 
tension created by these individual emotions is responsible for that 
peculiar phenomenon (well known to M.P.’s and Parliamentary 
correspondents) when ‘ the lobby is charged with electricity.’ Of 
lesser moment, yet very entertaining, are those passages of thrust 
and parry across the table between two masters of debate, and 
the subtle rebuke which is occasionally administered from high 
places in language that is polished and sharpened like a rapier. 
Recent instances of this occur to me, amongst many that I have 
heard, and they include Mr. Asquith’s charming reference to two 
colleagues ‘who are happy in their command of variegated lan- 
guage,’ as well as Mr. Balfour’s criticism of a Minister who-had 
delivered a speech prepared in reply to a line of attack which was 
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expected from, but not developed by, the Opposition. The ex- 
Prime Minister prefaced his remarks by saying that ‘the Right 
Hon. gentleman had indeed discharged his siege guns, but had 
trained them upon a road down which, unhappily, the enemy 
did not travel. Might he be permitted, without offence, to suggest 
that in future the artillery should be more mobile in character.’ 
I suppose, however, that the most famous of these Parliamentary 
castigations was delivered about a century ago to a ‘red repub- 
lican ’ in the House, who declared that he did not care whether the 
King or the Devil was on the Throne: to which the then Prime 
Minister replied: ‘When the Hon. gentleman sees the monarch 
of his choice seated upon the throne of this realm he will certainly 
obtain the favour, as he will deserve the confidence, of his 
Sovereign.’ 

The smoking-room of the House is also prolific of stories and 
‘good things,’ but they are usually told or said in such an atmo- 
sphere of hurry and rush that the best of them are easily forgotten. 
That, at any rate, is my experience and, as I write, I must confess 
to keeping only two of them engraved upon the tablets of memory. 
One evening two young Irish members were overheard discussing 
in tones of indignation the details of an intrigue to dismiss Mr. 
Speaker which they had just discovered. 

‘I was standing,’ said one of them, ‘in the Lobby, and I saw 
Harcourt and Balfour in earnest conversation.’ 

‘Indeed, and could you hear what they were saying ?’ 

‘I could. They were deciding on the best way of getting the 
Speaker out of the Chair before seven o’clock. Now, wasn’t that 
mean ?’ 

Perhaps I should explain for the benefit of those who are 
ignorant of the House of Commons terminology that the phrase 
‘getting the Speaker out of the Chair’ means resolving the House 
into a Committee over which another Chairman, not Mr. Speaker, 
presides; and the two eminent statesmen were really arranging 
the ordinary business of the House in the usual way. 

And I remember, too, a delightful saying of Mr. Labouchere, 
when he was being chaffed about the subtle ingenuity of Mr. Glad- 
stone in debate on a particular occasion when the Prime Minister 
had scored a victory over his somewhat erratic supporter. Said 
he ‘Oh, none of us mind the fact that the G.O.M. has his sleeve 
full of unexpected trump cards, but we do object to his thinking 
that the Almighty put them there.’ Of ‘litera scripta’ on the 
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House of Commons records there are, I expect, but very few 
humorous examples. In this respect the House of Lords beats 
the Lower Chamber hollow, for does it not contain a number of 
amusing resolutions brought forward by Lord Wemyss? In the 
Commons I can only recollect one such instance, when Mr. Claude 
Lowther tabled an amendment to the title of the ‘ Deceased Wife’s 
Sister’ Bill, to the effect that the word ‘ elder’ should be inserted 
before ‘ sister.’ 

Passing from the House of Commons to the rougher conditions 
of outside politics, I am tempted to recall a few more stories bearing 
upon the life of a candidate at a general election and the attitude 
of the ‘free and independent’ in connection therewith. In a 
previous paper I have referred to the extraordinary reasons given 
for withholding votes from the party which, not unreasonably, 
might have expected them. One old man once sternly refused 
to support me because he had seen me buy a yellow cushion at a 
bazaar, so he knew that I could not be a ‘true blue.’ He was as 
difficult to argue with as the elector in earlier days who declared 
that he would not promise his vote to anyone: ‘ Muster Gladstone 
he give me the vote, and I means to keep it till my dying hour.’ 
But a much more curious instance occurred in 1906, when it was 
found that all the soldiers of a certain regiment entitled to vote 
had, unexpectedly, plumped in a body for the Liberal candidate. 
On being asked why they had changed sides, they said it was 
because Mr. Balfour’s Government had not gone to war with 
Russia over the Dogger Bank incident! And, not long ago, an 
old country squire, who had been chairman of his bench for years, 
told me that a man, whom he had previously put in gaol for poach- 
ing, declined to support him at the poll. 

‘But,’ said the candidate-magistrate, ‘that was years ago: 
you should let bygones be bygones.’ 

‘It wasn’t for locking me up, but the reason why you did it 
makes me go agin you.’ 

‘ What was the reason? I have quite forgotten.’ 

* You said I had stolen a rabbit and it was a hare ; and the man 
who don’t know the difference ain’t fit for a Member o’ Parlia- 
ment.’ 

The mention of rabbits reminds me of Lord James’s amusing 
rejoinder to a lady who stood by him when out covert-shooting, 
and distracted him by asking his opinion about women’s suftrage- 
Getting no answer from the preoccupied peer, she exclaimed: 
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‘I believe you would rather give votes to these rabbits than to 
us women.’ To which Lord James rejoined: ‘ Perhaps you are 
right, for that would only be an extension of the burrow franchise.’ 

Turning now from candidates to the conduct of elections, a 
couple of incidents occur to me which it may be worth while to 
record. We were discussing one day, in the Lobby of the House 
of Commons, the chances of the respective parties at a certain 
Irish by-election, and the late Mr. Arnold Forster guessed that 
Mr. A. would be returned by a majority of 150. After the polling 
we learned that Mr. A. had got in by 100, and Mr. Forster was 
congratulated upon his calculation. He seemed rather annoyed, 
however, at having been wrong by fifty, but excused his error by 
explaining that ‘ Mr. B. polled all Mr. A.’s dead men as well as his 
own.’ The other story has reference to an election in a certain 
Midland centre where, a few years ago, it was the fashion for each 
side to organise the break-up of its opponents’ meetings. In this 
particular contest the candidate, whose colours we will suppose 
were purple, found that all his meetings were being wrecked by 
the ‘greens.’ He therefore made up his mind that he would take 
every precaution to have order preserved at his final rally on the 
night before the poll. Constables were seen in force both inside 
and outside the hall; nevertheless the customary disturbance did 
take place, and the proceedings ended as usual in confusion. No- 
body could account for this until, a few weeks after, an account 
was rendered to the ‘ green’ candidate’s agent in which the fol- 
lowing items appeared 


Debtor to Head Lamb . ‘ ; : : .£1 0 0 
5 10 Lambs @ 5s. . : ; ‘ . 210 0 

+s Fit man ‘ ‘ ; ; ‘ . 010 0 

£4 0 0 


The bill somehow found its way into the ‘ purple’ camp, where 
the last item caused considerable puzzlement. ‘Lambs’ were 
perfectly understood, but what on earth was a ‘fit man’? 
At last the truth dawned upon the agent, and explained why his 
final meeting had been wrecked. He remembered that on this 
occasion an individual in the audience had been seized with illness 
and that, whilst the police were helping him out of the hall, 
a number of roughs forced their way through the open door, 
and the row began. Then he understood. The opposing camp 
had secured the services of a gentleman who could have fits at will, 
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had secured a ticket of admission for him, and left the rest to the 
‘lambs.’ That solved the mystery of ten shillings for the ‘ fit man’! 

From meetings it is not a far cry to ‘ the voice’ which can, as] 
have already said, make or mar the fortunes of any man’s speech, 
The late Sir Wilfrid Lawson, one of the raciest raconteurs of my 
time in Parliament, had a number of the most absurd samples of 
this particular kind of election humour with which he used to 
regale his friends in the smoking-room. On the question of 
Women’s Suffrage he once told us that a well-known opponent of 
“ Votes for Women ’ chanced to say in the course of his speech : 

‘ Did you ever hear of a perfect woman ? ’ to which the inevitable 
‘ voice ’ replied clearly : 

* Yes, I did; my husband’s first wife.’ 

And he was very fond of the story of a Scottish heckler who 
insisted on asking a young inexperienced candidate what was his 
opinion of the Decalogue. The young man paused and inquired of 
a friend as to the meaning of this unfamiliar word. He was told 
that it meant ‘ flogging in the Army,’ so with a confident smile, he 
replied to his tormentor: ‘I have always set my face sternly 
against that.’ 

But in the matter of dealing with interruption, as in other 
affairs of life, experience has a great advantage, and the candidate 
who can turn the tables on his assailant is assured of success. 
A Canadian friend of mine—a Liberal and a Free Trader—did very 
well in this respect the other day when, on two separate occasions 
at the same meeting, he ‘ scored off ’ a man in the crowd. 

Man: ‘ Are you a foreigner ? ’ 

SPEAKER: ‘No, why do you ask ?’ 

Man: ‘ Because you speak through your nose.’ 

Speaker: ‘If you get Tariff Reform you will have to pay 
through yours.’ 


Man: ‘ You are a double-faced man, sir.’ 

SPEAKER: ‘ You can’t be, or you would not wear that one 
outside.’ 

Herewith I commit this rambling paper to the tender indulgence 
of the public; to those who read these stories for the first time 
I submit it as the pastime of a moment, and to such as may have 
heard some of them before, I offer it in season, as a sort of Christmas 
turkey flavoured with chestnuts. 

Ian Matcom. 
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‘Aw ancient, Protestant, Episcopal Church in our midst.’ That 
is how the Church of the Unitas Fratrum is described in the Act of 
Parliament which in 1749 relieved it from the disabilities to which 
Dissenting Bodies were liable. Yet people still ask with surprise, 
What is the Moravian Church ? Has it any members in England ? 
Are they foreigners? Very few know of the existence of that 
little burial ground, the quietest place in all London, which lies 
just off the noisy thoroughfare of the King’s Road. Through a 
stone gateway and a very ancient iron gate we step into the silent 
God’s Acre. The ground it occupies was formerly the garden of 
Sir Thomas More ; part of the original wall is still standing, and 
a drinking trough marks what was once the stable-yard. Sur- 
rounded as the cemetery is by the backs of new flats and with 
most of its elms cut down, it still contrives to preserve something 
of its primitive peace. The small red meeting-house, to which a 
high-pitched roof with broad eaves gives a certain dignity, keeps its 
place at the head of the ground, and tablets set into its walls preserve 
the memory of Count Reuss, twenty-eighth of that great Prussian 
line, and of Christian Renatus, the young son of Count Zinzendorf, 
the man to whom the Church owes its present existence. When 
the Burials Bill for London was drafted, this little plot was alone 
excepted from its provisions, and only here in all the metropolis 
do burials still take place. The Moravians bury deep, and only one 
coffin in each grave. A square flat stone with name and date 
is the only record. The sexes, the married and the single, are 
separated into four divisions. The latest interment was last year; 
sometimes there are several in one year, then two or three years 
may pass without one taking place. The Moravians have con- 
gregations in all parts of England. Their head office is at 32 Fetter 
Lane, where service has been held in the little chapel since they 
first settled in England 160 years ago, but they have now built a 
large church at Hornsey, they have a college at Fairfield, a mis- 
sionary training college at Bristol, and several boarding schools 


’ An excellent History of the Moravian Church, by T. E. Hutton, M.A., was 
issued this year by the Moravian Publication Office, 32 Fetter Lane, E.C. 
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for girls and boys, the largest and oldest being at Fulneck in York- 
shire, founded in 1740. Among those educated at these Moravian 
schools, which are now entirely English in their character, were 
the present Prime Minister, Mr. McKenna, the late George Meredith, 
Lord Allerton, and the late Professor Morley. The Church has 
always placed education in the forefront of its work, and has been 
a pioneer in many ideas and methods which are now widely 
approved. In England it numbers about 8000 members, has 
a great following in Germany and the United States, and a 
smaller one in Bohemia, but it is pre-eminently a missionary 
society, and its converts are three times as numerous as its home 
members. In America work is being carried on among the 
Eskimos in Alaska, and all down the coast of Labrador, in South 
America, ‘ the neglected continent,’ as it has been called, large and 
flourishing churches exist, and men are found to give their lives 
freely among the deadly fever swamps of Surinam. In Africa the 
missionaries work in Cape Colony and Griqualand, and their stations 
stretch through the German possessions from Lake Nyassa to 
Urambo. In Jerusalem, the only care which the poor outcast lepers 
receive comes to them from the Moravian Leper Home, where, though 
continual personal service is given, not one of the missionaries, 
their wives or families, has ever been attacked by the disease. In 
Australia the aborigines have been gathered in, and in the West Indian 
Islands over 40,000 souls are drawn into the fellowship of the Church. 

Except the Church of the Waldenses, that of the United 
Brethren is the earliest of the Reformed Churches in Europe. It 
existed sixty years before the Reformation. The first printed 
Bible in the language of the common people came from its presses. 
As regards doctrine, it is in no sense a Dissenting Body. The doc- 
trine of the Atonement is particularly emphasised as the centre 
and source of all saving truth, while the humanity and Deity of the 
Saviour are prominent points of faith. The Holy Scriptures are 
the only rule of faith and practice. For worship it has set and 
prescribed forms, litanies for baptismal, marriage and burial 
services, liturgies for special Church Festivals. The Lord’s Supper 
is observed with our Lord’s words of Institution, Infant Baptism 
and Confirmation are practised. The orders are Episcopal, and 
have been handed down from the ancient Church of the Brethren 
in Moravia, who received their orders from a Bishop of the Wal- 
densian line, which runs back to the days of the Early Church. The 
genuine character of these orders has been publicly recognised by 
more than one Archbishop of Canterbury from the time of Queen 
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Anne, and the contention that it is one of the only two Episcopal 
Protestant Churches was accepted in 1749 by the whole bench of 
bishops. Their constitution or form of government is conferential. 
Christ is regarded as the sole Head of His Church. The govern- 
ment is by synods, a General Synod composed of delegates from 
the Provincial Synod laying down general principles, which are 
carried into execution by boards of elders. Each congregation is 
under the direction of an Elders’ Conference, consisting of both 
male and female members. A general board of direction and 
appeal meets at Herrnhut in Saxony. 

The history of the Moravian Church is full of pathetic, 
stirring and tragic incident. Its foundation lies far away 
in the Middle Ages, and in remote Bohemia. It rests upon the 
smoking ruins of the Hussite wars and originated with a certain 
Peter of Chelcic, an eloquent writer who was taken as their spiritual 
guide by a few wandering men, who called themselves the Brethren 
of Chelcic. Gradually the little society gathered adherents from 
all ranks; men who longed for the primitive Church in all its purity, 
and when in 1457 the numbers grew too large for secrecy, they 
migrated under Gregory the Patriarch to a deserted village in the 
Glatz Mountains, and the first settlement was formed. This, like 
all their succeeding settlements, was somewhat on socialist lines, 
and among orchards and smiling gardens they lived and worked 
and preached their simple religion for four years before Rome 
found them out. Then the first persecutions began; the leaders 
were seized, racked and imprisoned, four of the leading Brethren 
perished at the stake, and others led a hunted life in the moun- 
tains. At length the King withdrew the ban, and then it was that 
having become a powerful body they cut the tie that bound them 
to Rome and resolved to establish among themselves an order 
of priests in the Apostolic succession. They applied to Bishop 
Stephen of the Waldenses, who with tears of joy consecrated Mat- 
thew of Kunwald the first Bishop of the Moravian Church. This 
was forty years before Calvin and eighty before the institution of 
the Lutherans. A papal Bull of Alexander Borgia scattered them 
for a time in 1500; once more the manses were empty, the churches 
closed, services were held in glens and gorges, till wars of more 
importance distracted attention from them. With intense excite- 
ment they heard of Martin Luther’s advent. They held out to 
him the right hand of fellowship, and becoming ‘a regiment in the 
conquering Protestant army,’ they marched on once more towards 
religious freedom. Yet they had no distinctive marks of a sect. 
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They taught the orthodox views of the Trinity and the Virgin 
_. Birth, their children recited the Apostles’ Creed, and were taught 
to honour the Virgin and the Saints. ‘There have never been any 
Christians,’ said Luther, ‘so like the Apostles in doctrine and 
constitution.’ They laid no stress on justification by faith alone, 
but insisted on discipline and a holy life. Yet as the hopes of the 
new Church were rising high, the last King of Bohemia died and 
was succeeded by Ferdinand of Hapsburg, a fanatical adherent of 
the Church of Rome, who rallied his forces and joined with the 
Emperor of Germany to crush the heretics to powder. ‘The 
country was now strongly Protestant, and it needed foreign troops 
to vanquish their resistance, but at length their leaders were taken 
and executed and a decree of exile was passed on all who refused 
to conform to the Catholic faith. The King himself was disturbed 
by the exodus which followed. All through the month of June 1548, 
bands of men marched along the country roads, through the pine 
woods, across the mountains; wagons conveyed their women 
and children. They marched with high courage, making the air 
ring with their hymns. It was in Poland that they at length 
found a resting place—Poland, which for a hundred years had 
sympathised with the reforming movement. The remnant left in 
Bohemia obtained tolerance for a time, the Brethren -were too 
useful and law-abiding a community to be exiled with impunity, 
and till 1616 they were unmolested. In that year, King Matthias 
on his deathbed bequeathed his kingdom to his adopted son, Fer- 
dinand, Archduke of Styria. It was with dismay that the Pro- 
testant people saw themselves compelled to accept the sovereignty 
of a man who was a fanatical Catholic, a pupil of the Jesuits, and 
one who regarded himself as a champion of the Faith. He had 
stamped out the Protestants in Styria, and was wont to say he 
would rather rule over a wilderness than allow a single one in his 
dominions. The people made a brave effort; they deposed 
Ferdinand, they chased the Jesuits from Prague, and appointed 
a Protestant King, but Ferdinand returned at the head of a Catholic 
army under the famous General Tilly ; then followed defeat and the 
terrible executions known as the Blood Bath of Prague. All day 
the executioner worked upon the scaffold; the heads of twenty- 
eight leaders fell, among them many men of the greatest families 
of Bohemia, and with them died the ancient Church of the Brethren 
which had battled so long for its liberties. Thirty-six thousand 
families left Bohemia and Moravia, and the population dwindled 
from three millions to one. Their University was handed over to 
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rin the Jesuits, their libraries were burned, their properties were con- 
ht fiscated, and many of those who could not escape were tortured, 
ny burned alive, hung or hacked in pieces. For six years Bohemia 
nd was the spoil of a Spanish soldiery, drunk with wine and cruelty; 
le, no woman’s honour was safe, and children were murdered in their 
he mothers’ arms. Thus they were driven from home and country, 
nd slaughtered, trampled out of existence, and the gratifying word was 
of sent to the Pope that the Church of the Brethren had ceased to be. 
he So it might well seem; for many generations the few remaining 
he were compelled to conform to the requirements of Rome ; it was 
ps death to meet for private prayer or to own a Bible; yet the orders 
on and the laws of the ancient Church were wonderfully preserved. 
od Among those who escaped was John Comenius, minister of the 
d congregation of Fulneck and the last Bishop of the Church in 
8, Bohemia. He became an exile in Poland and devoted his life to 
1e a great work of education. Comenius was indeed the founder of 
n the modern elementary school. He seems really to have evolved 
Ir a sort of Froebel system. His book to mothers, ‘The School of 
h Infancy,’ is still 2 household treasure in Germany, and his great 
d work, ‘The Art of Teaching all Things to all Men,’ has lately been 
n translated into English. While the Thirty Years’ War was raging 
0 the learned Bishop was evolving great schemes and systems which 
f were to elevate the whole human race. His fame became so great 
8 that he was invited to England, where he conferred with John Evelyn, 
7 with the Bishop of Lincoln, and probably with John Milton. Before his 
death he handed on the Brethren’s episcopal orders. He consecrated 
y his son-in-law, who in his turn consecrated his son, and this son, 
d Daniel Jablonsky, consecrated the first Bishop of the Renewed Church. 
J When Bishop Comenius died in 1672, he commended the Unitas 
° Fratrum with his last breath to the care of the Church of England. 
8 ‘To you, dear friends,’ he wrote, ‘we commit our dear Mother- 
l Church herself. Even in her death, which seems approaching, 
1 you ought to love her, because in her life she has gone before you 
S for more than two centuries in faith and patience.’ Yet Comenius 
lay in his grave for fifty years before the scant remnant of the 
’ Church was able once more to lift its head. Comenius’s grandson, 

Daniel Jablonsky, came to England and studied at Oxford. In 





1699 he was consecrated a Moravian Bishop, and nobly succoured 
| the few remaining Brethren when in 1707 their struggling settle- 
ment of Lissa, in Poland, was attacked by Russians and their last 
tefuge destroyed. On this outbreak of persecution a special appeal 
VOL. XXVII.— NO. 162, N.S. 51 
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was made for the Moravians in the London Churches, and a large 
sum of money was collected for them. Just as the last settlement 
perished a little boy of seven, in the old Castle of Gross-Hunners. 
dorf, on the frontier of Bohemia, was drinking in the love of Christ 
at the knee of his pious old Lutheran grandmother. Nicholas 
Lewis, Count Zinzendorf, was a child of that pure and beautiful 
nature to which religion seems to come as its natural food. By 
the time he was fifteen he emerged as a leader among his school- 
fellows. With five other lads he formed the ‘ Honourable Order 
of the Mustard Seed,’ a society which grew and became cosmo- 
politan and numbered an Archbishop of Canterbury among its 
adherents. On the cross worn by Zinzendorf as Grand Master of 
the Order was painted a mustard tree with the motto, ‘ Quod 
fuit ante nihil’ (What before was nothing). All through his 
University career and the Grand Tour, which was already part of 
the education of every young nobleman, Zinzendorf kept firmly 
to his pledge ‘ to be true to Christ, to be upright, moral, and to do 
good to his fellow-men.’ His doctrine broadened, he discussed 
points with Catholics and Protestants, and saw the good in all alike. 
In Paris he was the frequent guest of the learned and large-minded 
Cardinal de Noailles. At the age of twenty-two he married a sister 
of Count Reuss, a lady who was called by the name which is in- 
scribed upon her tomb, ‘ The Foster-mother of the Church.’ Zin- 
zendorf was a Lutheran, and had never yet heard of the Brethren, 
but the Lutheran doctrine of justification by faith alone did not 
satisfy him. The moment was come when he and the surviving 
remnant of the ancient Church were to be brought together. In 
1710, in Moravia, one Christian David, through the teaching of 
men who were in secret holding the Moravian faith, renounced that 
of Rome and became first a Lutheran and then a Pietist. He 
found an asylum in Germany, but from there, at risk of his life, he 
returned to preach secretly in his old Moravian home. The fire 
which had smouldered for a hundred years, since the Day of Blood 
in Prague, flamed up again at his message. The old hymns were 
sung on the mountains, secret meetings were held, in the markets 
men talked below their breath of the old faith and of the ‘ Bush 
Preacher.’ Discovery and persecution followed ; we hear of men 
yoked to ploughs and made to work like horses, loaded with chains, 
plunged in ice-cold water till nearly frozen to death. Then it was 
that a grand old patriarch among them, George Gaeschke, spoke to 
his descendants gathered round his deathbed, in words of thrilling 
prophecy. ‘It may seem as though the final end of the Brethren’s 
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Church has come,’ he said, ‘ but, my children, you will see a great 
deliverance. How, I cannot say, but something tells me that an 
exodus will take place, that a refuge will be offered where you will 
beable to serve the Lord without fear, according to His Holy Word.’ 
Christian David’s blood was boiling, his heart aching at the suf- 
ferings of his countrymen. He now asked Count Zinzendorf to 
let him bring some of the persecuted Moravians to his estate at 
Bertelsdorf. One little band after another took the long journey, 
lasting three weeks, under his auspices. They were given a high 
piece of waste land on which to settle, and there, surrounded by 
pine and beech woods, the first stone was laid of Herrnhut (the 
Watch of the Lord), which is still the headquarters of the Church. 
In the midst of the thriving town to-day there stands a monument 
with the date, June 1722, and the text pronounced by David, as he 
struck the first blow into a tree: ‘ The sparrow hath found her a 
home, and the swallow a nest for her young.’ 

Ten times in all did David go back to Moravia and convoy 
more bands to Herrnhut. The story of the adventures of the 
refugees and of the building of the new city are full of sensation 
and picturesque interest. The settlement grew, the Count took it 
in hand, and by his tact and zeal warded off dangers of fanaticism. 
In the spirit of loving fellowship, which was a characteristic of the 
Moravian faith, he found the clement he had missed in the Lutherans, 
Then in an old library he stumbled upon Comenius’s Latin version 
of the long-forgotten rules of the ancient Church of the Brethren, 
and these were received by him and by the little community with 
profound emotion as a voice from God. 

Herrnhut was a settlement on socialist lines; brotherhoods 
and sisterhoods were formed, and 1731 saw the rise of the first 
foreign missions. Life was simple and strict ; hard work was the 
tule; pleasure, in the accepted sense of games or feasting, was 
unknown. The‘ choirs,’ a form of union which still exists, originated 
at this time. The various orders of the community, the single men 
and women, the married couples and the children, were formed 
into bands or guilds, which gradually embraced the whole congrega- 
tion. The number of meetings held in the day is almost incredible. 
The whole congregation was divided into ninety prayer meetings, 
and each met two or three times a week. All the male inhabitants 
took their turn as night watchmen, and sang sacred songs in the 
night hours, and the following rhymes were sung at the hours : 


The clock is eight ! to Herrnhut is told 
How Noah and his seven were saved of old. 51—2 
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Hear, Brethren, hear ! the hour of nine is come ! 
Keep pure each heart and chasten every home. 
Hear, Brethren, hear ! how ten the hour-hand shows ; 
They only rest who need the night’s repose. 

The hour’s eleven, have ye not heard it all, 

How in that hour the mighty God did call ? 

Tis midnight now, and at that hour ye know 
With lamp to meet the bridegroom we must go. 
The hour is one, through darkness steals the day ; 
Shine in your heart the morning star’s first ray. 
*Tis two o’clock ! who comes to meet the day 

And to the Lord of Light his homage pay ? 

The clock says three! the Three in One above 
Let body, soul, and spirit truly love. 

’*Tis four o’clock ! where upon earth are three, 
The Lord has promised He the fourth will be. 
’Tis five o’clock ! while five away were sent 

Five other virgins to the marriage went. 

The clock says six, and irom the watch I’m free, 
And every man may his own watchman be. 


The first check to prosperity came in 1738, when Count Zinzendorf 
was exiled through the influence of the Lutherans, who accused 
him of starting a new sect. Yet it was a step which resulted in 
the widening of the Church’s sphere ; Zinzendorf came to England 
to consult with Potter, Archbishop of Canterbury. He is described 
as a tall young man of dignified presence, with charming manners 
and the broad white brow and dark blue eyes of a dreamer. By 
Bishop Potter’s advice Zinzendorf was consecrated a bishop of 
the Moravian Church, and the ceremony was performed by Bishop 
David Nitschmann, who had himself received consecration at the 
hands of the son of Daniel Jablonsky. The first of the annual 
synods of the Brethren took place in 1739. A link with Eng'and 
was provided by James Hutton, a London bookseller and friend 
of Wesley, who had met the Count on his first visit to London. 
Zinzendorf himself bought Lindsey House, the grand old house 
which, divided into five separate dwellings, still stands in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, and it was at this time that the little burial- 
ground was laid out. As Hutton and his friends took up preaching 
under the Brethren, a building was hired and licensed in Fetter 
Lane, which is still the office of the English branch. The congrega- 
tion objected to being called Dissenters ; the greater number still 
regard.ng themselves as Anglicans, though they were divided into 
‘choirs’ and ‘ elders’ after the Herrnhut model. An educational 
settlement was soon started at Falneck, in Yorkshire, a name 
which was afterwards changed to Fulneck in memory of the old 
home in Moravia where the Brethren had undergone such bitter 
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persecution. The Moravian settlement system was introduced 
into England. It had houses for brothers and sisters, the widows’ 
house, the co-operative shop, the boarding school. ‘They are 
more like primitive Christians,’ wrote Ingham, a Yorkshire clergy- 
man, ‘than any other Church now in the world, for they retain 
both the faith, practice, and discipline delivered to the Apostles. 
They live together in perfect love and peace. They are more 
ready to serve their neighbours than themselves. In their business 
they are diligent and industrious, in all their dealings strictly just 
and conscientious. In everything they behave themselves with 
great meekness, sweetness, and simplicity.’ Ingham himse'f, who 
helped largely in establishing the Moravian Church in England, 
was nearly mobbed to death in Yorkshire, but at length the 
Brethren made their way and 1200 Yorkshiremen signed a petition 
that they should remain and carry on their work. Though there 
was no longer persecution of the old intensity, the Church still 
had to encounter opposition, misrepresentation, and violent attacks 
in print. Zinzendorf was not always discreet, and often too 
visionary in his measures, certain bodies had given scandal by 
extravagant interpretation of their doctrine, debt was not always 
avoided—at onetime, indeed, serious money difficulties threatened 
to swamp the community, but a way out was always opened, and 
the Church grew in strength and wisdom. In 1749 an Act of 
Parliament was applied for. The Brethren contended that they 
were members of a foreign Protestant Church and as such entitled 
to religious liberty. In the inquiry that followed they proved by 
documentary evidence that they really went back to the old 
Moravian episcopal succession. Their missions had by this time 
assumed great importance, and they brought evidence from 
governors and trading officials from all parts of the globe of the 
excellent work they were doing in the cause of civilisation. The 
Act encouraged them to settle on British ground, allowed them to 
affirm instead of taking an oath, and exempted them on payment 
of a fixed sum from military service and from serving upon juries. 
In 1760 Zinzendorf died at Herrnhut, surrounded by a sorrowing 
congregation, and was laid to rest in the presence of Moravian 
ministers from Holland, England, Ireland, North America, and 
Greenland, and of a vast and weeping throng. ‘ Of all the religious 
leaders of the eighteenth century,’ says Mr. Hutton, ‘he was the 
most original in genius and the most varied in talent, and therefore 
he was. the most misunderstood, the most fiercely hated, and the 
most fondly adored.’ Those who knew him best loved him most, 
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He was a broad-minded man, with friends in every Church ; a fing 
theological writer; and his hymns are found to-day in every col- 
lection. In motive he was always unselfish, and love for his fellow- 
men was the ruling passion of his life. Visionary and unpractical, 
as he sometimes was, he did more than any man to revive the 
ancient Church of Moravia. After his death, progress went forward 
rapidly and steadily. The keynote and for a time the strength of 
the Church was centralisation. When this in the course of yesrs 
became a hindrance, the bounds were gradually widened, and now 
in each country the Church settles its own internal affairs. But 
all its members are bound together by the old motto, the famous 
words of Rupertus Meldenius, which was given them four hundred 
and fifty years ago in the works of Peter Chelcic: ‘In essentials 
unity, in non-essentials liberty, in all things charity.’ That is 
and has been their guiding law. It gives them internal peace and 
security and a deep respect for the creeds of others. Their official 
statements may be found in the ‘ Moravian Church Book,’ and are 
on broad and somewhat indefinite grounds. The Moravian Church 
in England is now entirely British. Its ministers are Englishmen 
educated in English colleges. It is a democratic Church, coming 
closely into contact with the working classes, and interested in 
the great social questions of the day; while it is bound closely 
to all its foreign branches by its wide and living missionary 
interest, = 

In some of the older congregations, such as Fulneck, Fairfield, 
and Bristol, the old customs of Love-feasts, the choirs, and the 
observance of Moravian memorial days are still observed ; in the 
more recently established centres it is a matter of regret that these 
interesting survivals are quite unknown, the Moravian Litany at 
morning service and a few special hymns are the only distinctive 
details. 

It is interesting to know that in this year a proposal for an 
alliance with the Church of England has gone forth to the Moravians 
from the Lambeth Conference. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
suggests ‘a relation closer than friendship’; it is to prevent over- 
lapping and conflict, to imply constant ready assistance and mutual 
helpfulness. This new form of religious alliance and co-operation 
is now being earnestly discussed in the councils and publications 
of the Moravian Church. The difficulty seems to lie in the mutual 
consideration of the point of union. This point of union is to be 
found in the episcopal orders, which are regarded as an essential 
by the Church of England, but are only held as ‘ expedient’ by the 
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Moravians. Yet the episcopacy has preserved the Moravian Church 
from anarchy and dissent; it has been cherished and brought 
safely through every dire crisis of persecution; the continuity 
of its history has been preserved by its Orders, and it is evident 
that they cannot be regarded as merely a tradition. A closer 
communien is desired by many leading men on both sides, but the 
Moravians are not unnaturally jealous for the position of their 
Church, and are not altogether convinced that the Anglican pro- 
posals, if accepted, would conduce to its prosperity. The negotiations 
may be carried on for some time, but with whatever result there is 
ample evidence of mutual good-fellowship and respect. 

The Moravians value music and carefully cultivate it in their 
services, and their Burial Service is a very beautiful one. It begins 
with a hymn and discourse in the meeting-house. The congregation 
follows the body to the grave, all the men going first after a man 
and the women aftera woman. At the grave the following passage 
is chanted : 

‘Meanwhile no one liveth to himself and no man dieth to him- 
self, for whether we live, we live unto the Lord, and whether we 
die, we die unto the Lord. Whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s.; for to this end Christ both died and rose and 
revived that He might be Lord both of the dead and of the living. 
Blessed and holy is he that hath part in the first resurrection: on 
such the second death hath no power, but they shall be priests both 
of God and of Christ.’ 

As the body is lowered the congregation sing a hymn and pray 
as follows: ‘ We poor sinners pray, Hear us, gracious Lord and 
brother 
sister M. N., 
whose remains we here inter, and with the whole Church Triumphant.’ 

Among those whose names are inscribed upon the square tablets 
are Count Charles Larisch (1754), James Fraser (1808), who made 
fifty-six voyages to Labrador in the service of the missions ; James 
Gillray (1799), the father of the celebrated caricaturist, and for 
forty years clerk to the cemetery ; and Petrus Bohler, a bishop and 
dear friend of Wesley and Whitfield. 

The present caretaker, who has been in charge for thirty-five 
years, is often asked whether the Moravians are not buried standing 
upright. No one knows how this report has gained ground. The 
brethren lie in the usual way, facing towards the east, as has been 
the custom of the Church in all ages. 


God, and keep us in everlasting fellowship with our 


Evetyn Marcu Paiturrs. 














ST. ANDREW’S EVE. 


I. 


THE morning grayness still hung over the long stretch of wharf 
where the autumn catches of herrings are landed. Generally, 
there are two or three hundred boats ‘up’ at this period of the 
year, lying nose on to the quay-heading. But it had been a curious 
fishing ; and now, right in the middle of the drifting season, the 
quays were empty, and the low-roofed market-shed which extends 
for half a mile along the river’s edge was silent. There were a few 
buyers loitering on the granite setts of the wharf; and a knot of 
‘ tellers,’ whose duty it is to count the catches, were gazing down at 
the green water of the flowing haven. 

At length, from below the whitewashed petroleum store, there 
appeared the familiar brown sails of a fishing lugger. As the boat 
glided up stream the little knot on the quay drew together and 
discussed her. 

‘She’s got a few, anyhow,’ said one of the tellers. ‘She’s a 
bit low in the water with it too.’ 

“Look like the Three Sisters, don’t she?’ suggested another 
wharf-hand. 

* Yis, that’s the Three Sisters. I know her by that there patch 
in the foot of the fore-sail. Ole Joe Benson’s boat she is, and a 
very unlucky boat she is too.’ 

‘What’s that flag a-doin’ in the riggin’, then?’ said another 
teller. ‘ Blow’d if it ain’t half-mast ! ’ 

‘So ’tis! So ’tis!’ was repeated among the group, which had 
now been increased by the buyers on the wharf. The boat, scarcely 
three furlongs distant now, came gliding on with a faint blue cur] 
of smoke from her cabin stove-pipe. She was very low in the 
water ; freeboard and deck glistened with a coating of fresh scales ; 
and the beam wind flogged a flag against the mainsail. The picture 
had all the elements of a North Sea tragedy: gray morning with 
a keenness moving in the air; a deserted wharf, looking desolate 
in what should have been the busy season; and the solitary boat 
sliding up to her moorings, with the signal of death in the rigging 
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and a full catch in her hold. Both fatalities and full catches had 
been unusual during the season, and the group at the quay looked 
long and anxiously at the crew busied on the lifting deck of the 
lugger. 

et There’s Geordie Spratley, and Bob Aldred, and Harry Sillick,’ 
said a wharf-hand, who appeared to know everyone on the drifter. 
‘There’s the cook, and Ben Ford, and Jimmy Green.’ 

‘Theyre all there, then,’ remarked one of the salesmen, a 
Mr. Cufande. ‘ Perhaps they’ve picked someone up.’ 

‘ Where’s the boy ?’ asked another voice. 

‘What, the boy ’Arbart ? He’s there. He look precious sick 
too. It’s his first trip.’ 

‘I don’t see old Joe,’ said Mr. Cufande as the boat ran gently 
up to her berth, and two or three of the crew dropped rope fenders 
over the bulwarks to take the impact. ‘ Who is it, George?’ he 
asked of Spratley, the mate, who was leaning brokenly on the hood 
of the after-hatch. 

‘It’s the ole man,’ replied the mate listlessly. ‘He went out 
last night. . . . We’ve got fifteen last o’ good stuff. If you'll 
sell em in the boat, Mr. Cufande, we’ll get him ashore then.’ The 
mate jerked a grimy hand towards the cabin-hatch. 

Mr. Cufande, a white-haired, clean-shaven gentleman of sturdy 
build but low stature, beckoned his clerk to him from the office- 
door at the back of the fish-wharf, and after a short conversation 
the young fellow fetched out his cycle and rode off. 

There was no need to ring the bell for buyers that morning. 
For weeks there had been an unprecedented dearth of herrings, 
and when a few samples had been tossed up from the wings of the 
hold of the Three Sisters, the buyers assembled knew that the 
catch was as the mate described it, ‘ Fresh last night, and good 
quality right through.’ Bidding was brisk, though quiet. There 
was an absence of the usual wharf jokes, and the catch of fifteen 
lasts was sold in the boat. Within five minutes of the commence- 
ment of the bidding Mr. Cufande had replaced the ivory-headed 
pencil in his note-book with the buyers’ names entered. The fish 
had fetched an average price of twenty-five pounds per last. 

By this time the salesman’s clerk had brought Mrs. Benson, 
the master’s wife, to the wharf in acab. She was sobbing hysteric- 
ally on the granite edging of the wharf, and kept crying that she 
had come for ‘her man.’ A swathed form was carried up from 
the cabin and laid upon the after-deck. No one knew how the 
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master’s widow clambered down to the deck, but she was there 
bending over the corpse, repeating dully, ‘Say something to me, 
Joe. Speak to me, Joe!’ Gently Mr. Cufande took her arm and 
helped her up to the quay again. Then the master’s body was 
removed to one of the offices on the wharf till suitable means could 
be found to convey it home. The fishermen and buyers were 
winking away tears from brine-reddened eyes. But immediately 
the master’s body had been carried ashore, the crew were at work 
unloading the catch and ‘telling’ it. The great swills of five 
hundred herrings were lifted up on to the wharf by short ropes 
with hooks at the ends. The work was carried on far more silently 
than usual; the wooden spades seemed to crunch more than 
common as the herrings were scooped on deck ; and the few silver 
fish which slid back into the wings by chance fell audibly upon the 
rest of the catch below. | 

The mate was watching the men listlessly, when Mr. Cufande 
caught his eye, and, stepping across to him, said, ‘ Tell me how it 
happened, George. It'll do you good. Besides, I shall have to 
tell her.” And he motioned with his hand towards the office on the 
wharf where the widow was watching her dead. 





Il. 


George Spratley and the salesman climbed down into the dark, 
stuffy cabin. The fisherman avoided the starboard bench, and 
motioned the other to sit beside him. Then he bent his head over 
his knees and cried. 

‘There ain’t nothin’ to cry for,’ he said presently. ‘I don’t 
know why I’m a-doin’ of it, ’cause a man couldn’t hev gone out 
better’n poor old Joe. But I’m kind of upset.’ 

The salesman said nothing, but nodded his sympathy with a 
hoarse cough in his throat. 

‘Do you believe in spirits ?’ the mate went on. ‘’Cause— 
But I'll tell ’ee just how it happened.’ He paused as if to collect 
his thoughts, and then resumed. ‘ You know, because you hev 
allus sold our catches, Mr. Cufande—you know that the Three 
Sisters hev been doin’ very badly t’year.’ The salesman nodded. 
* Yis, the luck hev been agin us this season. Ole Joe never was 
what you'd call fortnit, and up to this trip he’d only paid his way. 
You see, the boat was his, and he was gettin’ on in years. Well, all 
this season he hev been feelin’ that somehow or other he’d go out, 
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and his health was bad. We went out over the bar last Thursday; 
that’s five days yesterday we’d been out, and we couldn’t fall in 
with the fish nohow. You know ole Joe was one of the best that 
ever took to the driftin’.. The mate paused again and furtively 
wiped his eyes. His hearer made no comment. 

‘ Yis, ole Joe had got what you could call religion. He warn’t 
no rantin’ Methody, but he believed. What was worryin’ of him 
was that, if he went off, the ole lady would be left without anything 
‘cept what the boat would fetch, and that ain’t a sight. Well, last 
night I was on deck a-keepin’ the sailin’-watch. It was a quiet 
night, the moon was just h’isted over the water, and it was pritty 
nigh as clear as day. Ole Joe hadn’t been feelin’ hisself, so 1 was 
surprised to see him on deck.’ 

‘Couldn’t sleep, perhaps,’ suggested Mr. Cufande. 

‘No, it warn’t that. He did look ghastly too when he got the 
moon fair on his face. He didn’t look onquiet, only quair and 
funny.’ The mate gesticulated helplessly with his hands to indicate 
his want of power to describe the skipper’s appearance. ‘I axed 
him what he come up for, and he said, “ I’ve had a dream, George, 
and it’s been told me that I’m goin’ out this trip.” ’ 

‘Did he say that, George ?’ said the salesman, looking round 
uneasily. 

**Strue’s I’m here, he said that, Mr. Cufande. Well, I said, 
“Look here, Joe, you’re outer sorts, but you'll hold togither a mort 
of years yet.” He said, “No, George; I’m goin’ out this trip,” 
and he said it slow and solemn like, ezackly like a man what had 
gota message. Then he said, “I’m goin’ to say a prayer, George.” ’ 

‘The chaps in the sailin’-watch had got round, and Bob Aldred, 
one of the capstan-hands, giggled. The skipper jest looked at 
Bob in his quiet way, and Bob didn’t giggle no more. He said 
to-day that he felt as if he was lookin’ at a dead man. 

‘But ole Joe, he left me at the wheel where I was steerin’, and 
he took off his sou’-wester at the scuddin’-pole—you know, where 
the pole goes over the hold.’ 

Mr. Cufande nodded curtly. 

‘Well, every one of the sailin’-watch took off his hat, and the 
skipper he prayed at the scuddin’-pole. What he said in his prayer 
I don’t know, and what he saw after I don’t know, ’ceptin’ what 
he told me. But when the skipper got up from his knees, he was 
@ young man again. His eyes were shinin’, he was as straight as 
any young chap, and ’—the mate raised a forefinger to emphasise 
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his next words, which he whispered—‘ Joe Benson warn’t alone at 
the mitch-board !’ 

‘What do you mean, George?’ asked Mr. Cufande, shifting 
uneasily at the unstudied impressiveness of the other. 

‘I mean that there was somethin’ or someone with the skipper. 
We couldn’t none of us see anything, but ole Joe was a-talkin’ to 
it. His lips kept movin’, though we couldn’t catch a sound. The 
chaps thought he was mad, but they didn’t say nothing. They had 
called up the others, and all the crew was on deck. 

* Well, ole Joe went on talkin’ to whatever was at his side, and 
then he come up to me at the helm. “ TI’ll take the wheel, George,” 
he said, quite quiet like. ‘“‘ We’ve got a pilot.” ’ 

‘A what ?’ asked Mr. Cufande. me 

The mate repeated himself. ‘‘“‘ We’ve got a pilot,” he said. 
“Tell Bob to get steam up in the donkey.” Well, to humour hin, 
as we thought ’twas best, we got up steam in the donkey-engine ; 
and then the skipper he steered her out to the east’ard. There 
was a light wind, and he told us to open the net-room and get ready 
for a shot. “‘ What, now?” T said. “ Yis, George,” said he; 
“‘T’m actin’ under orders.” 

* Well, there warn’t a sign of a fish near us, not a porpoise, or 
a gull, or a solan goose, or nothin’ ; but ole Joe he had to be obeyed, 
and we got ready for a shot. The skipper kept on talkin’ to him- 
self like, but he warn’t, and he kept her head p’intin’ east’ard.* ‘ 

‘ Then, in ’cordance with orders, we lowered the foremast back- 
ward and h’isted the driftin’-lights. Arter that we got the nets 
over, and looked to hev a quiet four or five hours. But ole Joe 
didn’t mean to hev no drift-watch set. He wanted us all, he said, 
and we hadn’t got to turn in. Some of the chaps said they’d had 
enough of this fulery, but when the skipper looked ’em over in his 
quiet, sad way, they ha’n’t another word to say. 

‘ The nets hadn’t been out more’n a quarter of an hour, ondle 
just time for the cork-line to drift out straight, when Joe stepped 
away from the wheel, and gave the word to haul the nets. I went 
to the wheel, but the wind held light, so I just put a turn round 
it, and went to help. She was driftin’ on the end of the warp, of 
course. Bob Aldred got the donkey goin’, and then we begun to 
haul the nets. When the look-on net came aboard I could see 
we'd got a catch. It was fair solid with fish. I ain’t never seen 
the look-on net like it afore. Ole Joe he called out, “I told you 
we'd got a pilot aboard!” and then we got to work. 
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‘We hauled them nets—ninety-one the Three Sisters carry— 
in a couple of hours, and they was almost rendin’ with the fish in 
them.’ 

‘A couple of hours, George?’ commented Mr. Cufande in 
surprise. This was a feat in net-hauling. 

‘Yes, a couple of hours, sir. You never see anything like it. 
The sea fairly seemed to bring them nets in, full of fish though they 
was. There warn’t no baggin’ of the nets, they kept as straight 
as ever you see, and the sea fairly seemed to bring ’em in. Ole 
Joe looked on as they came over the gun’le, and he saw they was 
prime fish. We got ’em in, as I say, in about a couple of hours, 
and then I reckoned there was about fifteen lasts of herrings. . . 
We was just gettin’ the last net and buoy over the side, when some- 
one said, “‘ Look at Joe!” And ole Joe was flat on his back on a 
pile of lint, snoring like a pig, and chokin’ every now and then, with 
his eyes a-starin’, and him as stiff as a poker. 

‘We got him down below, and then Harry Sillick he came to 
me, and he said, ‘“‘ George, that’s how my ole mother used to be 
took with a stroke. It’s appleplexy, that’s what it is.’ And he 
told us what to do for it. We put cold cloths on the skipper’s 
head, set him up, and warmed his feet and hands. All the time 
he kept a-snorin’ and starin’ his eyes out of his head. But suddenly 
he stopped the noise, and he looked quiet at me. “I want to talk 
to you, George,” he said, arter he’d rambled on a bit. I turned 
out the men, and they shaped the Three Sisters for home.’ 

The mate nodded at the empty bench opposite where they sat, 
and went on: ‘ He sat just there, with his head agin the bulkhead, 
just as we had set him. And he turned his head to me, and he 
said, “ George, I ain’t got no feelin’ in my left side. I can’t move 
anything. I’m paralysed.” And so he was. This was how the 
stroke left him. Then the skipper said, “ I’m a-goin’ out this tide, 
George; but you'll see the ole lady will be provided for.” He 
made me promise to get the chaps to hand over their shares to his 
ole missus. He know’d they would, if he was to die, and he felt 
easier arter he’d asked me. They hev promised now; they’re a 
good-hearted lot, and they liked ole Joe. I laid him down, but he 
didn’t fare to feel sleepy, and he couldn’t move his left side. He 
was helpless as a baby. 

‘What was it you see, Joe?” I axed him presently. He 
didn’t answer me, but he said, ‘‘ Pass me my prayer-book, George ”»— 
he was a rare good sort was Joe. Then he said, “I can’t open it, 
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George. Take it to the light, and look in the beginnin’. But wait 
a minute,” he told me. Then he said on, “ Somehow I know’d I 
was a-goin’ when I woke up to-night. I was told in a dream; 
and when I came on deck to pray, I prayed for a good catch at the 
scuddin’-pole—I prayed for a good catch for the cle woman. . 
When I got up off my knees there was someone else there, a tall man 
in a dark gown, and I spoke to him. He had a hearty seafarin’ 
way with him, and I see his hands were rough, like a fisherman’s, 
. . . Well, he told me to take the helm, and he chose the spot for 
makin’ the shot, and you see the catch we got.” 

‘I didn’t like to ax the skipper who it was he see, I was half 
frightened ; but he said, “ Look in the beginnin’ of the book for 
November the thirtieth,” and I did, and I read out loud “ St. 
Andrew’s Day”; and he said, “ Yes, George, that was who I 
saw.’ 

‘ Yesterday was the twenty-ninth, St. Andrew’s Eve,’ mused 
Mr. Cufande. ‘ What happened next ?’ 

‘I was trying to piece it together in my mind, when I looked 
at the skipper. He was tryin’ to set up, and his face were gettin’ 
red agin. “ You'll look arter the ole woman,” he kind of choked 
out. “It’s gettin’ on for the bottom of the ebb, and I’m goin’ 
out this tide.” Then he turned purple, and begun snorin’ agin, 
and in half an hour the noise stopped. We'd done what we could, 
but he was dead.’ 

When the mate’s story was ended, the salesman made his way 
thoughtfully towards the widow’s home, with a confused picture 
of the skipper’s death and a vision of the Fisherman Saint in his 
mind’s eye. 


W. J. BATCHELDER. 




















WOMEN AT THE POLLS. 


BY MRS. LAURENCE GOMME. 


Everyone admits that women have a great work to do in local 
administration. They have been kept out of it, and have kept 
themselves out of it, too long. They will be welcomed by con- 
stituencies and by local authorities not on account of their woman- 
hood, but on account of their efforts to take their proper place in 
the affairs of the people. More and more every year those affairs 
need care and attention. More and more they are becoming of 
essential, and not secondary or subordinate, importance to the 
well-being of the nation. Imperial Parliament can now hardly 
propose fresh taxation for imperial purposes without having to 
consider first of all the bedrock. of local taxation upon which 
imperial taxation is superimposed, and imperial legislation more 
and more looks to local authorities to carry out in detail the public 
duties which it creates. In both of these departments the aid of the 
woman administrator is much needed. It is necessary she should 
bring to the public good some of those economic practices which 
she learns in her own household, for men are not economical in 
small things. It is necessary, too, that she should attend to the 
many branches of local administration in which children, girls, and 
women are most nearly concerned. 

The elections will be upon us very soon. In November there 
were the borough council elections. In March there will be the 
County Council elections. And there is also the election of guar- 
dians of the poor—more important this year because of the con- 
templated reforms in Poor Law, upon which women should have 
to say so much. 

The work of the borough councils is in many departments 
suitable to the knowledge and experience of women, and yet unfortu- 
nately very few women candidates have come forward for election, 
and only seven were actually elected. This is disastrous. Women 
became eligible for election to these councils by the Qualification of 
Women (County and Borough Councils) Act of 1907, and this is 
the first general election therefore where they have had the chance 
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of becoming members. In London the whole of the elected members 
of the twenty-eight boroughs have to submit themselves to the 
electors triennially. There were, therefore, many opportunities 
for women candidates. Each borough requires from sixty to thirty 
members, all the larger boroughs requiring the full number of 
sixty, and three only requiring thirty members. Altogether there 
were thirteen hundred and sixty-two elective members and two 
hundred and twenty-seven aldermen. 

The few women candidates who have successfully fought for 
seats on these councils will, by the mere introduction of fresh ideas, 
ideas derived from the domestic side of women’s life, be of inestim- 
able service. But on all the borough councils there is woman’s 
work to do, and women should have set about doing it. 

Let it be understood that the problems of local administration 
in London are more intense in every direction than anywhere 
else. Action in one borough may deeply affect action in another— 
may perhaps nullify action in another—and inaction may produce 
results, evil or good, to the whole of London. And the concentra- 
tion of life in the borough centres is so great because of the impos- 
sibility of even occasional expansion into country regions beyond. 
London is bounded not by the country fields and scenery, but by 
other settled populations, and the problem of dealing with the 
inner population, panting to get somewhere beyond, is neither a 
small one nor one of unalloyed pleasure to those who attempt to 
deal with it. It is a problem, however, which has to be grappled, 
and that quickly, if our national life is to be maintained. National 
life, indeed, is going to be more and more a matter of town life. If 
it is easy for the townsman to travel by the increased and increasing 
facilities for locomotion into the towns, it is equally easy for the 
people living in the country to journey into the towns at least for 
their excitement and pleasure. It is thus not only the resident 
population that towns have now, or will in the future have, to 
consider. There is the fluctuating population as well—the people 
who may bring disease, who at all events need provision for enjoy- 
ment if they are not to be driven directly into the public-house and 
the gin palace. It is certain that this phase of the new life will 
have to be dealt with, and in the near future it will become 4 
problem of some moment. All the signs indicate that the old ways 
are changing, and that we, like the Greeks and the Romans, will 
have to turn our attention to problems which will deal with the 
methods and ways of bringing up a healthy people in towns instead 
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of in the country. Schools are going into the country, but parents 
and workers are coming into the towns. 

All this has to be considered at the very threshold of local 
administrative duties. Beyond that threshold we come to the 
details, and these details must appeal to women administrators 
who should present themselves for election, and to the voters, men 
and women alike, who want local affairs to be attended to by the 
most capable of those who have the time and opportunity for thus 
serving the State. 

Unquestionably the most important of these administrative 
duties is the sanitary condition of the homes of the poorer classes. 
There is no power to introduce some semblance of beauty into 
the homes of the poor; but there is power, and ample power if 
properly used, to introduce ordinary health conditions. Local 
authorities in London have not used their powers sufficiently. It is 
a crime against humanity to allow some of the conditions in which 
the very poor are frequently housed. Of course there are diffi- 
culties. The poor are not careful of property which is not theirs, 
and landlords have no power of recovering the cost of even wilful 
damage from people who have not the wherewithal to live 
decently. Other difficulties exist. But notwithstanding these a 
great deal can be done and should be done, in the first place to 
create the health conditions, and then to set about creating respect 
for them. Women in this sphere can do so much. It was a woman, 
the first Lady of the Land, who instinctively felt that more cup- 
boards were required in the otherwise well-appointed rooms of 
the County Council dwellings; and women administrators, making 
themselves acquainted with the statutory powers of the borough 
councils through their sanitary inspectors and medical officers of 
health, will be able to suggest a gradual method of improving the 
homes of the poor which would not occur to men. They would, 
too, place the needs before their fellow-members on the councils 
in a convincing fashion born of a full knowledge of the facts. The 
appointment of a proper number of women inspectors whose 
training and qualifications fit them not only to inspect and report, 
but to suggest and see carried into effect ordinary and simple 
reforms of house sanitation, is the necessary machinery by which 
improvement is to be obtained, and in this respect the aid of 
women administrators is absolutely essential. They are needed 
not only in the selection of suitable candidates but in the effective 
control of their work after appointment. Women inspectors 
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reporting to and receiving instructions from committees consisting 
partly, if not largely, of women members will go about their work 
more thoroughly than they would do otherwise, and efficiency 
would thus commence from the very starting-point. 

Food inspection is another important function in which women 
administrators would be most helpful. Analysis of specially col. 
lected articles is not enough to preserve the soundness of food 
offered for the consumption of the poor. Costermongers and 
small shopkeepers in the poorest neighbourhoods need control 
in this respect, and control at this stage leads to control at the 
centres from which the food supplies are drawn. Women ad- 
ministrators will understand this question, and could set about 
reforming many of the old-fashioned and to a large extent useless 
methods now in vogue. 

The treatment of contagious and infectious diseases of the dirty 
and verminous adults and children, the necessary destruction 
of clothing and bedding, and the whitewashing and cleansing 
of rooms are adjuncts to the health powers of local authorities 
where women administrators could advise and help to regulate in 
the interest alike of the people concerned and the ratepayers. 

The duties concerned with public health, of which some of the 
more unpleasant details have been noted, must be administered 
effectively if London and the great towns are to assume their place 
in Western civilisation. The unpleasant details must be got rid of 
by capable administration, and it is because of the greater knowledge 
of women in such matters that it is claimed they can be of such 
value in local administration. There are some matters of great 
delicacy to deal with—matters which require penetration into the 
homes of the poor. Nothing is more resented, more properly re- 
sented, by English people than undue or careless intrusion into 
home life, and undoubtedly women administrators will not only 
understand this but will be able to suggest the proper remedy to 
overcome it where the need is great. 

Now in county administration the need for women adminis- 
trators is greater than in more purely local centres. The outlook 
is wider, the issues are larger, the control is more general and needs 
more comprehensive handling. There are not only the central health 
matters following upon the local administration of health, but 
there are the specialised departments of lunacy and inebriates 
where women are very largely concerned. There are over eighteen 
thousand lunatics in the London county asylums. The care and 
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administration of these huge institutions, the food supplies, 
clothing, medical requirements, and general attention demand the 
best consideration from women administrators, especially in the case 
of the inebriates’ home, where the patients are employed in making 
their own clothing and outfits in anticipation of the time when they 
may be licensed out for employment, as well as in housework, in the 
laundry, and in the farm and garden. The licensing and inspection 
of common lodging-houses and the housing of the working classes 
provided for by the County Council involve a considerable number 
of details upon which women are not only the best authority but 
perhaps the only authority. These are the places where the wives 
and children live throughout the day. The number of persons 
housed by the council exceeds twenty-nine thousand, and ad- 
ministration by women would add greatly to the economy and 
effectiveness of control and management. The important duties 
involved in the inspection of shops under the Shop Hours Acts, 
the licensing and control of baby farming, the various duties under 
the Children Act, the employment of children and the prevention 
of cruelty to children, the general supervision and control of mid- 
wives, are among the more obvious of the county services where the 
assistance of women administrators is pre-eminently necessary. 
But the greatest need of all is, of course, in the great service of 
education. Throughout all the tender years the education of 
children demands the woman’s advice and knowledge; in the 
growing years there is, of course, the education of girls in the 
elementary and secondary schools which equally demands such 
advice and knowledge. This demand extends into several depart- 
ments, of which the feeding of underfed children is one of the 
most important. The choice and appointment of women teachers, 
the control and treatment of schoolmistresses, the management 
of training colleges and institutions, are among the most distinctive 
of these departments. No one doubts the good work performed 
by the women members of the late School Board and the women 
members of the Council’s Education Committee. What is needed 
to give greater force to women in the county administration of 
education is that they should be elected members of the council, sent 
there by the ratepayers to carry out an educational policy, coming 
to their work with all the force of an electorate at their back. 
Another great service is that of the administration of parks and 
Open spaces. No public body could have done more for this service 
than the London County Council, and fortunately it has by common 
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consent been kept out of party politics. Everyone, irrespective of 
party, who is interested in this service has turned his attention 
whole-heartedly to do the best that is possible. Parks have nov, 
however, to the credit of the council be it said, been extended from 
being used as mere walking-places to becoming the playgrounds 
of the people and their children. Not only are games provided 
for, like cricket and football, perhaps the peculiar province of the 
male member, but also tennis, hockey, and other games in which 
girls share enjoyment with those of the opposite sex. And latterly 
there has been a most happy development in the desire to introduce 
into town-parks some of the old country games which have delighted 
generations of children for hundreds of years. Organisation for 
these is sadly needed, even if advocacy for them is not still required, 
Anyone who has read of Tudor London knows the delightful picture 
of whole gatherings of Londoners pouring into the surrounding 
green fields at Islington, Marylebone, Chelsea, Southwark, and 
Stepney to play the games of the people. It is not too much of 
an ideal to hope that we may yet once again see the people going to 
the provided playgrounds for similar purposes and perhaps for the 
same games. There is something further than mere play, however, 
to which parks and open spaces may be put. There is the educa- 
tional side. Botany can be taught there, and specimens not only of 
the ordered but of the wild garden can be laid out to give the 
town-bred child some idea of what the earth can produce. These 
matters have come slowly to male administrators. They would have 
come more quickly to women administrators, and having come they 
need to be properly and economically developed if they are to 
do the good they are capable of doing to the present generation. 
Lastly, there is the question of music in the parks. Thanks again 
to the County Council this has steadily increased in quality as well 
as quantity, but no one will deny that women in this sphere would 
be particularly useful in advising as to the kind of music and 
organising the centres where the different kinds should be played. 
Altogether London’s life in the parks and open spaces is an impor- 
tant and interesting problem, needing much care and knowledge to 
make it really successful and appreciated not only by the poor who 
may gain by it, but by the ratepayer who pays for it. Ratepayers 
will not grudge money to make their surroundings more _beauti- 
ful and more healthy, and to give the only pleasure perhaps to 
thousands of their poorer townsmen. 

In only too short a fashion has it been indicated that wome 
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members are required in county and borough councils. It must not 

besupposed that the work todo is limited by the services enumerated, 
or that the mention of these services can exhaust the interest 
which the governance of a great city or great area where a definite 
community of common interests and purpose is settled. The 
complexity and inter-relation of almost all the branches of work 
are everlasting sources of fascination and hope to the administrator. 
To touch one branch is to touch all. To feel the pulse of London 
through its educable children, through its health requirements, 
through its control of amusements, is to stir a great force not 
easily and not willingly laid aside. 

There are one or two extra-council authorities upon which 
women members of the council could most usefully serve—more 
usefully serve as members of the council than as merely nominated 
members by the council. The principal of these is the Local Pension 
Committee with its sub-committees. Many of the old pensioners 
are women, and the sympathy, experience, and acumen of women 
in settling the rights of each applicant have been of great value. 
Next come the governing committees of the various extra-council 
educational institutions, and then also the governing bodies of the 
various charitable institutions upon which the council has, under 
the revised schemes by the Charity Commissioners, the right to 
nominate one or more members. These last are a very important 
part of the means by which the poor of London past the age of 
work are enabled to live without coming within the meshes of the 
Poor Law, and the possibilities of seeing to the economy and efficiency 
of these institutions are innumerable. And it would be so much 
better accomplished by women. Not only would they give more 
time, but they would get to the heart of things more thoroughly 
and more quickly. 

Whether it is needful to add to all these matters, and the rami- 
fications which each of them allows, the outlook for fresh legislation 
which looms so nearly in the future is perhaps doubtful, but women 
should remember that the ambulance service has to be organised 
and set in motion, the inspection and purifying of the milk supply 
has to be arranged for, and the enormous subject of the reform of 
the Poor Law has to be provided for. Parliament is not slow to 
call upon the local authorities to perform duties for the State, and 
these examples will serve as an indication that more and more will 
these duties fall within the sphere of women’s influence and power. 
To qualify to undertake new duties it is necessary to understand 
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somewhat of those already in existence, and experience in adminis. 
tration cannot be gained at once. There is much to learn not only 
in detail but in principle, and principle very often depends upon 
a right understanding of some important detail. 

In contemplating the work that has to be accomplished it must 
be borne in mind that the bulk of it is done in committee. It jg 
thus sectionalised, and women members may choose the work to 
which they will devote special attention, and leave general attention 
for the reports that come before the councils and for the principles 
which it must always be left for thecouncils to decide. In this way 
the women members will find there is much to do which does not come 
under one particular head ofservice. Take, for instance, legislation, 
The local authorities, as we have pointed out, are constantly being 
called upon to undertake new duties, but they also have the oppor- 
tunity of criticising the provisions for these new duties and of thus 
taking their share in the shaping of new legislation. Women 
councillors have a great work in this direction in matters where their 
practical experience and their feeling for the neglect of the woman’s 
view will be of immense value. Then, further, in committee they will 
get to know how the work of the local authorities is not altogether 
departmental and should not become departmentalised. Every 
branch has its ramifications, and every branch penetrates not only 
to other branches but into positions which are not yet reached by 
the statutory powers of the authorities. All this betokens an 
interest the importance of which it is impossible to estimate, and 
women will find, as men have found, themselves absorbed in the 
general work and outlook of local government, starting from their 
own particular branch and proceeding from that to the important 
issues which flow from effective and useful administration of the 
country’s affairs. In London the problems are greater than else- 
where because the constituent elements are greater. The affairs 
of nearly five millions of people are no small thing to manage, and to 
manage without doing harm to the community even if the results 
may sometimes be measured by their minuteness. It is necessary 
to put this view forward because it will add to and explain to some 
extent the reasons which make it so essential that women adminis- 
trators should now take their place in the task that is before the 
country. 

A few simple notes as to dates and other requirements of candi- 
dature will be helpful. 
The exact date of the County Council election is not fixed by 
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statute, but the next election must be on such day between 
March 1 and March 8, 1910, as the council may fix. Tuesday is 
upon March 1, and the possible dates are until Tuesday, March 8. 

The London County Council in previous years has usually fixed 
must Saturday as the election day. If this plan is followed the election 













































It is will be on Saturday, March 5. Nominations must be made before 
‘k to 5 o'clock P.M. seven days at least before the day of election, and 
tion should Saturday be fixed, the last day for nominations would be 
iples Friday, February 25. 

way The qualifications for a London county councillor are as follows: 
‘ome that he or she must be registered as a London county elector and 
tion, also own real or personal property or both to the value of 10001., or 
elng be rated to the Poor in the county on the annual value of 301. ; 
por- that he is registered as a parliamentary voter in respect of the 
thus ownership of property in the county; that he or she is qualified 
men to elect to the office of a London county councillor and resides in 
heir thecounty. This last provision in effect dispenses with the property 
an’s or ratal qualification, and practically makes every qualified resident 
will elector of a county councillor qualified to become a county coun- 
her cillor. The great point is, therefore, for women to register their 
ery qualifications as county or parochial electors, and candidates 
nly should see to it.that their qualifications are good and sound. It 
by is important to note that, owing to the franchise being wider in 
an London than elsewhere, married women are eligible to be registered 
nd as county electors and consequently for election as county coun- 
she cillors or county aldermen. 

elt The first act of the candidate is to get nominated. This nomi- 
nt nation must be in writing and subscribed by two registered county 
he electors of the electoral division for which the candidate proposes to 
3e- stand, as proposer and seconder, and by eight other county electors 
irs of the electoral division as assenting to the nomination. Each 
to candidate must be nominated separately on a separate nomination 
ts paper. The nomination paper must state the surname and other 
'y names of the candidate, with his or her abode and description. 
18 Nomination papers are provided by the Returning Officer, who is 
3- authorised to fill up the nomination paper if he be requested to do 
e so by the county elector who demands the nomination paper. 


Too much care cannot be given to ensure that the nomination 
- paper is in proper form, as this is vital. The nomination paper, 
when duly filled up and signed as above described, must be 
delivered by the candidate, or by his or her proposer or seconder, 
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at the office of the Returning Officer before five o’clock p.m. on 
or before a date which must not be more than seven days before 
the election, and the Returning Officer must forthwith send 
notice of every nomination to each candidate. Objections may 
be made to the nomination of any candidate, and the Returning 
Officer must attend at his office on the day following the nomi- 
nation, between the hours of two and four in the afternoon, to 
decide on the validity of every objection made in writing toa 
nomination paper, and his decision must be given in writing, 
The next stage is the publication by the Returning Officer of the 
names, surname and other names, of the candidates, with their 
respective abodes and descriptions, and the names of the persons 
subscribing as proposer and seconder. 

In London the County Returning Officer is the Clerk of the 
London County Council, or he appoints deputies for each division or 
group. The town clerks of the respective metropolitan boroughs in 
which the county electoral divisions are situated are appointed as 
deputy Returning Officers, and therefore are de facto Returning 
Officers for most of the above duties, and the town halls are the 
offices where the principal duties are carried out and where 
information may be obtained. 

The electoral divisions of the county of London are not the 
same asthe boroughs. They are neither conterminous in boundaries 
nor, in some cases, wholly included in the boroughs. There are 
fifty-eight electoral divisions, being the same as the parliamentary 
electoral divisions, except in North Hackney, Paddington, Central 
Finsbury, Dulwich, and Wandsworth, where some boundary 
alterations have taken place. Fifty-seven of these divisions elect 
two members each, and one, the City division, elects four members; 
and there are thus 118 elected members. In addition there are 
nineteen aldermen elected by the elected membe:s, and ten or nine 
of these aldermen retire every three years. 

Of course, the proceedings of an election must depend upon the 
individual wishes of each candidate. Canvassing is allowed, and 
meetings for placing before the electors the views of the candidates 
are held. It is usual also for the candidate to issue an address 
stating his or her views upon the problems of the day. This, if 
posted to every elector, should answer all practical purposes ;_ but 
it should be carefully and succinctly worded, and should bear on 

the face of it the name and address of the printer and publisher 
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and on the outside cover of the postal wrapper a clear indication 
of what the document is. 

The expenses of a candidate at an election are limited by 
statute, and care should be taken by the candidate, as well as 
by his or her agent, that the limit is not exceeded. 

The remaining details of the election are either legal or personal, 
and it is unnecessary to deal with them at greater length on the 
present occasion, but any information can be obtained from the 
Women’s Local Government Society. 

In this paper the principal facts have been taken from London, 
but these may be applied, with but slight modification, to other 
towns and counties. The number of women qualified to vote at 
county or borough elections in England and Wales is no less than 
one million, and the number of women qualified to vote for the 
London Council is 119,349. This last figure is one-sixth of the 
total for the whole of the other counties. 

The Education Act, 1902, and the Midwives Act, 1904, provide 
that the Committee to be appointed under these Acts must include 
women, and recent inquiries by Royal Commission have resulted 
in recommendations for the appointment of women members, the 
Commission on the Feeble-Minded recommending one woman at 
least on the statutory committee for each county, and the Com- 
mission on the Poor Law recommending that the Public Assistance 
Committees should include a proportion of not less than one-third 
of women. 
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Most people would reply fluently if asked to name vegetables or 
flowers in cultivation which are native to this island—a good deal 
surprised at the question probably. Apples, cabbages, roses 
occur to the mind at once, and reflection supplies a long list of 
garden plants descended from British species—that is, according 
to popular science. The crab is obviously an apple, the dog-rose 
blossoms in every hedge, on the southern coast here and there one 
finds a weed which botanists identify without hesitation as a 
Brassica. But very nearly everything useful or ornamental is a 
foreigner acclimatised, all the same. On this ground, some have 
argued that man could never have been designed for a vegetarian 
existence, in Great Britain anyhow. A diet of crab-apples, acorns, 
and wild pears would exterminate him the first season, long before 
the strawberries were ripe. Away from the seashore, with its wild 
kale and wild turnips—of which a hundred tubers would not 
content a savage—there was nothing for human subsistence besides 
these, with hazel nuts, fungi, miscellaneous herbs and grass; no 
cereal, not even wild oats; neither peas nor beans. 

The argument looks formidable, but it may be answered that 
pigs managed to live, and their natural food is good enough for 
man. Acorns would be the stand-by. We do not think of eating 
them now—one trial in early life suffices. But in some districts, 
before the Revolution, French villeins consumed them habitually. 
Soaked and roasted they are said to be quite tolerable and indis- 
putably nourishing. Also primeval man had beech-mast for a 
change presently, if not at the beginning. But it is not unprofit- 
able to consider how few and ineffectual were Nature’s gifts to 
these islands in the way of useful plants. All Europe, indeed, 
appears to be stinted in comparison with Asia, but we cannot tell 
exactly how much of the difference is due to the immemorial 
civilisation of the East, which dates back further and further as 
we learn more about it. 

The history of acclimatisation makes a fascinating study. Three 
generations of the De Candolle family, grandsire, son, and grandson, 
all eminent botanists, devoted themselves to it, and many curious 
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results their labours have established. But the most interesting 
are negative. The home of wheat, for example, cannot be traced. 
Through such numberless ages it has been tended by man, in all 
civilised realms of the Old World, that the plant from which it 
was derived in the beginning cannot now be identified—or rather, 
I should say, has not yet been. Botany and history agree that it 
should be sought in the Valley of the Euphrates, but evidence 
is still awaited. One would say that oats at least are European, 
even British ; is not a wild species common in every hedgerow ? 
But hear Alphonse de Candolle : ‘ I cannot find, either in books or 
herbariums, the existence of really wild oats in Europe or Asia. 
Bentham has assured me that there are no such specimens in the 
herbarium of Kew.’ 

I have no thought, however, of dealing with acclimatisation in this 
sense. Such a vast theme offers countless details interesting, 
even amusing, to the casual reader, and it is my modest intention 
to jot down a few of them as they recur to memory, with no regard 
tosystem. We have been talking of wheat. The Spanish Govern- 
ment would have introduced that precious cereal to America, of 
course with due formality, in good time. But as a matter of fact 
it was forestalled by accident. A negro slave of Cortez found 
three grains in his allowance of rice on the very day of landing in 
Mexico, as the story goes; others had the same chance probably, 
but only this slave thought of utilising it. When the city of 
Mexico had been taken, and the conquest was assured, he produced 
his treasure. Cortez rewarded him with freedom; the wheat was 
sown with religious rites, and when it came to harvest the grains 
were distributed with equal solemnity. 

An English vessel, sailing from the East Indies to London, was 
driven by storms to the North American coast. A settler named 
Woodward showed kindness to the captain, who presented him 
with a little bag of rice. Woodward soon migrated to Carolina, 
where he planted his store. It yielded a very fine crop, and the 
neighbours were vastly interested ; but when the grain ripened, 
they could not conceive how it should be dealt with. So, after 
attempts, the harvest was left to rot. But there is no land and 
no climate more suitable for rice-growing than Carolina. The 
alien declined to be suppressed—on the contrary it overran the 
whole State. After cursing and fighting it for a hundred years, 
the people discovered that it was a crop of gold they had been 
trying to extirpate. 
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But acclimatised plants, even if good, are not always a boon, 
Sweet-briar at the Antipodes is the leading instance. With a 
sentiment which all must approve, and an innocence which the 
most blasé might share, a missionary planted some beside his lowly 
cot. In three years, as is alleged, it had covered acres of ground 
with a thicket impenetrable to man or beast. And that would 
be a description of the whole country in no time if the sweet-briar 
were left alone. With the same genial thoughtlessness Professor 
Bargrove in the ’forties put some shreds of a water-weed received 
from Canada into the ditch of his house at Cambridge, ‘ just to 
observe its growth,’ said to be abnormal. The information proved 
‘to be quite correct; before that worthy man suspected mischief 
the ditch was full—and so were all the rivers of England in a few 
years. 

I am reminded of a story told me long ago by a superintendent 
of the Botanic Gardens, Liverpool. He had opportunities to 
import Ouvirandra fenestralis, the Lattice plant of Madagascar, 
at a time when communication with that island was very rare. 
Requests came to him from all parts of Europe, but the wonderful 
aquatic always dwindled and perished before a new supply came in. 
The superintendent lost his temper, and imported no more Lattice 
plants. A few months later he overheard his men grumbling 
about a cursed weed which prevented them filling their water-pots 
easily—went to look—and found the dipping-tank ‘ stiff’ with 
Ouvirandra. Scorning even to live in the fine basin prepared for 
it, the beauty throve and multiplied in this dark pit, carried thither 
in the water-cans no doubt. The incident, mysterious then, is ex- 
plicable now. Gardeners assumed that this, like other water-plants, | 
needed strong light, whereas it could only survive by creeping into | 
some shadowy refuge. But the Lattice plant is not acclimatised, 
nor ever will be, unfortunately. 

Mr. Scott Elliot says that the banana plantations round Lake 
Albert Edward Nyanza are choked with a dense jungle of weeds, 
mostly American by origin; and he adds: ‘I fancy they must 
have accompanied the banana wherever it has been carried by 
man.’ This seems to imply that the fruit is a native of America ; 
but Mr. Scott Elliot is a naturalist by profession: perhaps he has 
not chanced to look into the history of the Musa genus. It may 
seem grotesque eccentricity to reckon the banana among acclimatisa- 
tions of doubtful value ; ragged boys in the street know better. 
But in his ‘ History of the Indies’ Herrera cites the petition of 
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a Mexican Viceroy begging the royal sanction for a decree to root 



































) 
¥ up every orchard and forbid the cultivation under heavy penalties. 
he And his argument is forcible. Until this abominable thing was 
ly introduced, he says, the Indians were hard-working by neecessity; 
rd for they lived upon maize, a crop which demands continual labour 
ld and attention. But since they became possessed of the banana, 
ar not many years before, their character shows a change—they are 
or demoralised. The trees grow like magic and spread like weeds. 
. To make an orchard is easy work, and in three years it will support 
to a family with no further trouble. The Viceroy predicts that unless 
d he be allowed to destroy all the abominable things, while it is yet 
ef time, the Indians will lose their habit of industry. 

a The suggestion was negatived, but it contained much truth. 


In the first place, the prophecy has been verified. Those people of 
it the Far East among whom the banana is indigenous, Malays and 
Philippine islanders, have never been hard-working, doubtless for 
that reason. The fatal fruit has been carried all over the world 
now, and the same indolence attends it everywhere. The period of 
il waiting for results—three years in the seventeenth century—has 
been reduced to one by the introduction of the species called 
Sinensis. Very different would be the condition of tropical and 
sub-tropical America now if the inhabitants had still been obliged 
to live on maize and potatoes, as before the conquest. 

In fact, a writer perverse enough to maintain that the transfer 
of plants, other than flowers, from their native clime has wrought, 
on the whole, more mischief than benefit to mankind, could adduce 
strong evidence. Acclimatisation may have been always wise 
and thoughtful in early times. Noxious things were not easily 
) transported by chance when ships were few and voyages long. 
Enthusiasts could not easily import dubious weeds for association’s 
sake; botanic gardens, where they flourish under the protection 
of science, had not yet been thought of. But unsuspected influences 
co-operate. Hay is landed daily at almost all ports in the form of 
packing material, and it is full of seeds. Botanists of Australia 
and New Zealand complain that European wastrels are supplanting 
the less robust flowers of the country, as the white man is displacing 
the native ; in his excellent book published last year, ‘ The Flora 
of New Zealand,’ Mr. Cheeseman enumerates 528 foreign species, 
belonging to 285 genera, already established, the great bulk mere 
weeds. It seems rather alarming when we consider how few years 
have passed, comparatively, since New Zealand was occupied. 
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The Queensland Government keeps a standing offer of 5000, 
for an effectual means of combating the Prickly Pear. This cactus 
indeed threatens to become humanz generis hostis over a great part 
of the world. Central America, its native home, had such a dense 
population before the Spaniards came to Christianise and improve 
those hapless heathen, that the evil thing could not find room to 
spread ; introduced now to countries thinly peopled, like Australia, 
North and South Africa, even Italy and Spain, it blocks com- 
munications and makes a wilderness of fertile land, enlarging year 
by year. But the Prickly Pear has a fruit ‘ of sorts,’ and if the 
spines are burnt away with extremest care, it supplies both food 
and drink to animals. But the Agaves and Yuccas of varied 
species which are overrunning the earth have no virtue at all, for 
their fibre is not wanted. Certainly one recalls some fine effects, 
in a landscape of Southern France or Italy, produced by the tall 
spikes of aloe crowning an ancient wall in multitudes. But the 
beauty is short-lived at best; the ugly and dangerous obstruction 
remains. In Northern Africa these intruders have possessed them- 
selves of the land so completely that even the Arabs forget they 
are strangers—EKuropeans generally have not the least suspicion. 
And thereby hangs a little tale. Elderly persons may recollect 
@ panorama of the Exodus by some great French artist which 
commanded a good deal of attention twenty years ago or more. 
The scenes had been painted on the spot, so far as landscape went, 
and admirable they were. Dr. Morris, of Kew, now Sir Daniel, 
wrote a pleasant letter to the ‘ Times’ after his visit, commending 
the exact delineation of all the plants introduced. He had been 
able to recognise everyone at a glance, and he appended the list— 
all American species, or nearly, except the palms, figuring in a 
picture of the Exodus ! 

It is no consolation for the virtuous to think that if they suffer 
the enemy suffers also. But justice will not forget that the New 
World has like grievances to urge—not less serious perhaps. Our 
mild and humble watercress becomes rampageous in the Canadian 
atmosphere, ‘ swells like a torrent,’ as it has been described, and 
forms ugly swamps by checking the course of pretty streams. 
But the story of the Cardon (wild artichoke) is almost tragic. 
This prickly weed, harmless in Europe, found its way to Buenos 
Ayres somehow, and, before it had been noticed much apparently, 
overran the pampas. Darwin tells what he saw in ‘ The Voyage of 
the Beagle’: ‘ areas of several hundred square miles covered with 
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one mass of Cardon, impenetrable to man or beast. Over the 
undulating plains where these great beds occur, nothing else can 
now live,’ not even deer, or wild animals of any kind. But pre- 
sently Darwin came upon another pest even more terrible at 
certain times of year—the thistle. This occupies hundreds of 
square miles which it closes not less effectually when full grown, 
‘except a few tracks as intricate as those of the labyrinth, only 
known to robbers,’ who infested the country at that time. Once 
he asked at a hacienda whether there was any serious risk in pro- 
ceeding ? The people answered simply, ‘Not much. The thistles 
are not up yet.’ 

On the other hand, the grasses of Jamaica were unsatisfactory 
until the Governor of the Guinea Coast sent a present of birds to 
his friend the Chief Justice, in 1744, and a quantity of native seeds 
for their food. Such birds as survived the passage soon perished, 
and the seeds were thrown away. Presently the Chief Justice 
observed a new grass in his garden, flourishing for choice on rocks 
and the poorest soil. Thus Guinea-grass established itself in 
Jamaica, and the planters, who had imported cattle hitherto, were 
supplying their neighbours before long. It is comforting to know 
that we may believe this pleasant legend. De Candolle admits 
that Guinea-grass is a native of West Africa and that the cultiva- 
tion of it, now general in tropic countries, spread from Jamaica. 
Rajah Brooke reports a similar case in Borneo. Far up the Rejang 
River, twenty years ago, the Dyaks complained to him of a new 
weed which was overrunning their farms and smothering the rice- 
crop. They were polite enough to call it ‘ white man’s grass’ in 
addressing the Rajah, but the name among themselves is ‘ Devil’s 
grass.’ The plant was first noticed at the capital, arriving none 
knew when or how; but the soil there is not favourable and it 
skipped promptly up the rivers, covering fifty miles or so at a 
bound. By this time no doubt it flourishes wherever the circum- 
stances are kindly, and some day, when cattle are introduced, 
it will be invaluable, for there is no grass in the Tropics more 
excellent for pasture; but meantime the hapless natives persist 
in regarding it as a creation of the evil spirit. 

We are changing the conditions of existence all over the world, 
and certainly improving them—for the European. But few recall 
how much was done by forgotten races, even before history begins, 
in the same line. Our debt to the Romans is incalculable, but 
apparently they did little more than transfer to their own gardens, 
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and then to savage realms such as Britain, plants which had 
already been made serviceable to man in other countries. What 
peoples, slowly labouring from generation to generation, educed 
the peach, the cherry, apple, onion, carrot—the list is very long— 
in something like the forms we know, from the wild products of 
Nature? Probably, as has been said, wheat and other cereals 
were perfected by the Sumirs and Accads—or their forerunners—in 
Mesopotamia ; but one could name many which must have been 
produced in colder climes or under the Tropics. I have no room 
for speculations, but it is notable that the earliest Kings of whom 
we have detailed record were carrying on the work. Read the 
inscription which Thothmes set upon the Temple wall at Karnak, 
some three thousand four hundred years ago, accompanying incised 
pictures of the objects mentioned : ‘ Here are all sorts of plants and 
flowers from the land of Taneter which the King discovered when he 
went to the land of Ruthen to conquer it. Whatever the splendid 
soil brings forth I have had represented here, to offer it to Father 
Amen in his Temple.’ 

But the King’s interest in strange plants went much further. 
We are told elsewhere that he brought all these curiosities home, 
so did his famous sister Hatshepset-—whom we are told to call 
Hatshopsoitu now—and so did all the conquering Pharaohs. An 
item of the tribute they exacted from subject monarchs was ‘ new 
plants.’ As for the Kings of Assyria, there is a recurring note in 
their annals from Tiglath downwards: ‘ Trees which my father 
had not known, whatsoever was not in my land, I took, and planted 
in the gardens of Assyria.’ The process went on for centuries 
in either case, and it is likely that smaller potentates would follow 
the example of their suzerains. Many foreign species must have 
been acclimatised in those ages. But our debt to the Arabs is 
heavy—especially, no doubt, to those who made Spain a garden 
which the Spaniards ruined. The number of European words 
descriptive of useful or ornamental plants is significant ; it shows 
that if the object was not introduced by the Arabs they made it 
popular—perhaps because they improved it. Of fruits we have 
oranges, lemons, apricots, tamarinds, pistachios; of vegetables 
spinach, endive, chicory, saffron; hemp probably, cotton certainly. 

To strike a balance of profit and loss on the exchange of natural 
products between the Old and New Worlds would be interesting 
work for a person competent, assured of a sufficient income for an 
indefinite number of years—so intricate would be the computa- 
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tion. But one may rattle off the obvious gains on either side in 
things necessary at a moment’s notice—and doubtless the Old 
World has the best of it. Potatoes and maize outweigh corn and 
rice, while bananas are a dubious boon, as has been pointed out. 
And tobacco! Moreover, the cultivation of Cacao is spreading 
over all the Tropic regions at this time ; when prices fall, chocolate 
will be esteemed almost a necessary. There is indeed one most 
precious palm, which, if we could claim it for our side, might give 
us the advantage. The native home of the cocoanut, most useful 
of all trees, makes a pleasing problem. Treatises have been written 
on the subject ; I can mention only a few bare facts. In the first 
place, this is the single species of Cocos that inhabits the Old World, 
but America has twenty-nine besides; they are all inland species, 
however, while the cocoanut lives only on the shore. It was 
certainly unknown on the Atlantic coast for generations after the 
discovery, and the Conquistadores do not speak of it in Peru; but 
a few years later there were many trees at Panama and northward. 
The Philippine islanders have thirty-nine varieties, the Javanese 
eleven, but America has only one; and so forth—I find myself 
getting too technical. 

How did the potato come to England ? Any schoolboy worthy 
the name replies ‘Sir Walter Ralegh brought it.’ But in fact it 
was one of the colonists he rescued who actually possessed the 
tubers—the good man’s name is recorded, were it worth while 
to refer. But it is certain that the Indians of Virginia were un- 
acquainted with the potato. The Aztecs did not know it, nor 
any people eastward of the Andes. How, then, did this colonist 
obtain a quantity ?—we are left to speculate. But the question 
shows that this matter is not so simple as it looks. 

There is much to be said of the acclimatisation of insects, if 
it were not an unpleasant subject. Of late years a variety of useful 
species have been transferred from countries where their good 
service was recognised to others where it was needed. But those 
admitted by accident have always been unwelcome, so far as I 
recall. Our forefathers showed their dislike of insects generally 
by calling them ‘ bugs ’—a word akin to ‘ bogie,’ ‘ bogle,’ an evil 
spirit. The creature to which we apply it in these days is a most 
unfortunate instance of acclimatisation. Europe was unacquainted 
with it until the seventeenth century. Writing in 1727 Wodrow 
declares ‘ it is not twenty years since bugs were known (in Scotland), 
and those who had them kept the secret. These six or seven years 
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they are more frequently complained of, and now half the town 
(Glasgow) is plagued.’ He adds ‘People say they come over with 
timber ships from Holland.’ It may be true, but in Holland it is 
alleged that they came, still in timber ships, from America. That 
seems likely, but I do not know that it is proved. 

No right-thinking person questions that the benefits which 
Europe is going to confer upon Africa outweigh any evil influences, 
I could not suggest a doubt. The horrors of the Congo Administra- 
tion, the cruelties charged against the French, the German dragon- 
nades, our own ‘ punitive expeditions,’ may be somewhat trying to 
the faith, if we dwell upon them. But these mischiefs will pass with 
the present generation, if not before. 

Africa will enjoy the unmitigated boon of our social order in 
good time. One cannot but recall nevertheless that the jigger, 
negua, Pulex penetrans, will not pass away. He has come to stop, 
and millions of tortured negroes protest, no doubt in their ignor- 
ance, that all the blessings which white men can bestow are im- 
perceptible beside that standing malediction. The jigger is a 
species of flea, native of tropical and sub-tropical America, 
which loves to burrow under the toes, make its nest and breed 
there, causing awful sores, mortification, and death if not checked 
in time. In its American home everyone is ceaselessly on the look- 
out for neguas, but the wretched African had no warning, nor did 
he understand what was the matter when conscious of growing pain 
in his toes. 

It seems to be assured that the timber ship Walliam Mitchell 
transported this most ‘ undesirable alien’ from Bahia to Ambriz 
in 1888. Within a week, they say, a specimen was captured fifty 
miles off. This would be an individual, but Sir Harry Johnston, 
at Blantyre, satisfied himself that the enemy had advanced five 
hundred miles in two years to reach that place. It would be diff- 
cult to find a spot between the Soudan and Rhodesia which is not 
infested now. Experience of the negua in its Central American 
home enables me to fancy in some slight measure the horrors which 
attend its progress among a barefooted population unsuspicious 
of such a foe and utterly ignorant how to meet it. Ten years 
since Mr. Decle found seventy-two Soudanese among two hundred 
garrisoning Fort Raymond ‘ absolutely unfit for service ’ by reason 
of its attacks, and thirty more were lame ; one-half of their seventy 
porters were incapacitated. Starvation reigned in some villages 
about Lake Victoria Nyanza, because so few of the people could 
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work. In one place half of them had cut off the part attacked, 
others had removed the toe-nails. ‘I myself saw two hundred 
jiggers extracted from one man in a day’ and the work was in- 
complete. The agonies these poor creatures must suffer are beyond 
conception. Let us drop the subject. 

It is said that white ants have been established at Havre for 
generations. They do not flourish evidently, or the town would 
have collapsed long ago. In fact, one may doubt whether these 
insects are real termites, but they have the same mischievous habit 
of eating away the interior of woodwork, leaving a shell. Ap- 
parently they are acclimatising themselves slowly. In July 1905 
French newspapers reported that a house in the village of Nerac, 
by Bordeaux, was crumbling to pieces under the ravages of white 
ants, which infested the ceilings androof. The owner was about to 
pull it down, for as fast as he repaired one portion another began 
to give way. Nothing was said of the cause or origin of the plague. 
Possibly it had been imported from Havre. 

It is pleasanter to contemplate the acclimatisation of useful 
insects. Humble-bees have been introduced to New Zealand to 
fertilise red clover ; it has lately been argued, in a careful volume, 
that their services are not necessary for the purpose, but they are 
pleasant and inoffensive creatures anyhow. The Department of 
Agriculture at Washington announced a couple of years ago that it 
was importing a certain ant discovered by its botanist, Mr. Cook, 
in Guatemala, which is the deadly foe of the Boll-weevil. I have 
not seen any statement of the result. But last spring a Bill was 
introduced to the Senate forbidding the transport of ‘ injurious 
insects’ under a penalty of five years’ hard labour and $25,000 
fine. According to rumour this Act was designed to check the 
enterprise of an unscrupulous syndicate formed to distribute the 
Boll-weevil all over the cotton-growing States, with the object of 
raising prices. If it be so, the malefactors may have taken alarm 
because the Guatemalan stranger was doing its work so efficiently. 
But it is too early yet to judge anyway. When thoroughly at 
home, after a score of generations, the ant may develop other 

instincts and even prove to be the reverse of a benefactor. Lady- 
birds have been an unqualified success, I believe, in California and 
New Zealand, but it is not easy to see what harm those pretty 
creatures could do if they tried, since they feed on insects. 

Some years ago the Governments of Cape Colony and Natal 
sent their entomological authorities, Messrs. Lounsbury and Fuller, 
d3—2 
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to Brazil, there to collect a certain ichneumon-fly and a Staphylinid 
beetle which are natural enemies of Ceratitis capitata, the dreaded 
fruit-fly. This pest has been ravaging the orchards of West 
Australia and South Africa for many years ; it is intolerable nov, 
when the fruit trade has become so important. That the pest is 
not native to any of those countries has been ascertained. It is 
acclimatised. 

So the West Australian Department of Agriculture lately 
instructed Mr. Compere to roam the world in search of its birth- 
place—an interesting commission. After much journeying he 
tracked the fruit-fly to Brazil. We may ask how it had travelled 
from its home to such distant countries—so far apart too—but 
there is no answer. The Brazilians were much surprised to hear 
of its misdeeds, for Ceratitis gives little trouble in its native land. 
This is just what Mr. Compere hoped, and on inquiry he found 
that an ichneumon-fly and a beetle prey upon it mercilessly. 
Armed with a stock of both he returned to Australia in triumph. 
Cape Colony and Natal lost no time in despatching their own 
agents on the same mission. It might have been prudent to await 
the issue of the first essay, but the struggle for the fruit trade grows 
desperate. 

Following oddities of acclimatisation as they rose to mind | 
perceive that no case of animals has been included. But, indeed, 
they require an article to themselves. 
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THE OSBORNES: 


BY E. F. BENSON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mr. anD Mrs. Osporne. as has been mentioned, had no idea of 
planting themselves on Dora and her husband in their visit to 
Venice, and since the visit was to be thoroughly Bohemian in 
character, and they hoped and expected to rough it, it had seemed 
to them equally unsuitable to go to an hotel, where no doubt 
medievalism would have been supplanted by modern conveniences. 
They both wanted, with that inexpressible elasticity and love of 
experience which was characteristic of them, to ‘ behave native- 
fashion and do like the Venetians,’ as Mrs. Osborne put it, and 
indeed the phrase pleased her husband no less than herself. So 
they had taken the Palazzo Dandoli for a fortnight, at a prodigious 
weekly rent, which included, however, the wages of the servants 
and the use of the gondolas. With a view to roughing it thoroughly, 
Mrs, Osborne had only brought her maid with her, and her husband 
was completely unattended. It was to be a jaunt, a wedding-trip, 
a renewal of old times. Probably there would be little to eat and 
drink, and Heaven only knew what kind of a bed to sleep in, while 
an Italian manservant would probably not know how to fold 
trousers. But all these possible inconveniences were part of 
behaving ‘ native-fashior,’ and were not only to be expected but 
welcomed as being part of the genuine article. 

The house stood on the eastern outskirts of Venice, with a 
garden facing San Michele and the lagoon, and here Dora strolled 
with her father-in-law on the morning after their arrival, waiting 
for the appearance of Mrs. Osborne, who, since they had arrived 
late the night before, was taking it easy, and was not expected 
down till lunch-time at half-past twelve. Dora knew the owner 
of the place and had been there before, but never in these early 
days of summer, while yet the gardens were unscorched and the 
magic of spring had woven its ultimate spell. All the past was 
' Copyright, 1909, by E. F. Benson, in the United States of America. 
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redolent in the walls of mellowed brick, the niches empty for the 
most part, save where a bust or two of stained Carrara marble sti] 
lingered, in the grey of the ivy-hung fountain, in the grilles of 
curving ironwork that gave view across the lagoon to the cypresgeg 
of San Michele, and, further away, the dim tower of Torcello. Long 
alleys of cut and squared hornbeam, with hop-like flowers, led 
like green church aisles down the garden, and spaces of grass 
between them were hedged in by more compact walls of yew and 
privet, with its pale spires of blossom faintly sweet. Round the 
fountain stood three serge-coated sentinels of cypress, encrusted 
over with their nutlike fruits, and, flamelike against their sombre 
foliage, were azaleas in bright green tubs, and the swooning white- 
ness of orange blossom. Elsewhere, the formality of the cut 
hornbeam alleys and clipped hedges gave place to a gayer and 
more sunny quarter, though even there Italy lingered in the pave- 
ment of red and white stone that led between the more English- 
looking flower beds. Peach trees, in foam of pink flower, and 
white waterfalls of spireea were background here ; in front of them 
stood rows of stiff foxgloves, and in front again a riot of phlox, and 
columbine and snapdragon covered the beds to the edge of the 
path. To the left lay the rose garden, approached by a walk of 
tall Madonna lilies, already growing fat-budded, and prepared to 
receive the torch of flower-life from the roses, when their part 
in the race should be done, and homely pansies, with quaint, trust- 
ful faces, made a velvet-like diaper of deeper colour. Here, too, 
stood another fountain that from leaden pipe shed freshness on 
the basin below, where clumps of Japanese iris were already 
beginning to unfold their great butterfly flowers, imperial in purple 
or virginal in white, and over the green marble edge of it quick 
lizards flicked and vanished. 

Dora had arrived at the palazzo while yet the morning was 
young and dewy, and, leaving word that she had come, passed 
through the white shady courtyard of the house and down the 
long alleys of the garden to look out on the lagoon from the far 
end of it. The tide was high and the cool water shimmered over 
the flats that an hour of two ago were still exposed and lay in 
expanse of glistening ooze, or green with fields of brilliant seaweed. 
But the red-sailed fishing boats had to pass between the rows of 
pali that marked the channels, and a little company of them were 
even now going seawards. The wind blew gently from the north, 
tempering the heat, and to the north were visible the remote 
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summits of snowclad Alps. Just opposite were the orange walls 
and black cypresses of San Michele, but in the gaiety of the gay 
day even those associations were gladdened. It was good to be 
anything in Venice, even to be dead, and resting there in sound of 
the whispering lagoon. 

Then came the interruption she had waited for: her name 
was jovially called, and down the pergola of vines which led to the 
grille, between the clumps of syringa and riot of rambler, came 
Mr. Osborne. 

He had left England with the intention of roughing it and 
enjoying the experience, and was clad in the way that had seemed 
to him appropriate. He wore a Norfolk jacket and knickerbockers, 
below which his short fat calves looked like turned oak posts clad 
in thick worsted and set in strong brown boots. On his head he 
wore a felt hat with a puggaree attached to it, and round his 
shoulders was a strap that carried a large binocular glass. In a 
word, he appeared like a man deerstalking in the tropics. Like 
this he was equal to any foreigneering vicissitudes and provided 
against all accidents that might happen in a town where, instead 
of walking from one place to another, you went in a black sort of 
punt with a strange battleaxe at the prow. 

‘Well, dearie, and here we are,’ he said, ‘ and pleased we are 
to be here, I do assure you. Passed a comfortable night, too, and 
so I warrant you has Mrs. O., for she was asleep still when I came 
downstairs. But, my dear, they’ve got but a paltry notion of 
furnishing these rooms. We had supper last night when we got 
in, in a great room as big as the hall at Grote, and nothing there 
but a table and a few chairs and some painted canvas on the walls, 
and on the floor a rug or two as you could scarcely get both feet 
upon. However, we were hungry, and the food was good enough. 
Macaroni they gave us, and a bit of veal and some cheese and 
strawberries. And this seems a pretty bit of garden, where Mrs. O. 
can sit and be cool if she finds the heat oppressive. And it’s good 
to see you, my dear, and blooming you look.’ 

He gave her a loud, kind kiss, and continued to pour forth his 
first impressions of Venice. 

‘Claude met us at Milan, as he’ll have told you,’ he said, ‘ and 
saw us safe here last night. It’s strange, though, going to your 
house in a boat, and such a smell as there was at the last corner 
but one before we got here I never encountered. I should have 
had it looked into in no time if such a thing had occurred in the 
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works at Sheffield. But it seems fine and open here, and I’ve 
no doubt we shall be well enough off. But to think of those old 
Doges with never a bath-room in their houses, nor hot water laid 
on nor nothing. But I enjoy that, my dear; I want to see the 
old life as they had it, and look at their palaces, ah ! and live in one, 
and see their pictures, and think what manner of folk they was, 
being born and getting married and dying and all, in the very 
rooms we now occupy.’ 

Dora suddenly laughed. 

‘Oh, Dad,’ she said, ‘ you are too heavenly.’ But why have 
you put on those thick clothes? It’s going to be a roasting day. 
Tam glad tosee you. I’msure you will find the house comfortable, 
and, oh ! did you ever see such a morning! Look out there across 
the lagoon. It’s Venice, you know, Venice ! ’ 

Mr. Osborne looked out through the iron grille. 

‘Well, I’m sure it’s pretty enough,’ he said, ‘ and talk of sea 
air, why, the sea’s all round you. We must have come a matter of 
a mile over the viaduct last night after we left the mainland. And 
sea air is what I want for mother ; she wants a bit of setting up, 
and if she feels inclined to keep quiet and not look at the galleries 
and churches and sights every day, my dear, you'll know it’s 
because she isn’t quite up to the mark. Well, well; no, I’m not 
anxious about her, for she takes her food, and was as pleased to 
come out here, such as never was, but she’s been a bit tired, and 
must take a rest.’ 

‘She’s not ill?’ asked Dora. ‘ There’s nothing wrong ?’ 

‘Nota bit ofit. °Tis true, I wanted her to see the doctor before 
she left home, but she wouldn’t hear a word of it. Just to go to 
Venice, so she said, and see Claude and Dora, and not do much, 
that’s the prescription for me, she said. And so here we are, my 
dear. Lunch at half-past twelve, too; how strange it seems! But 
after the breakfast they gave me, just a bit of toast and an egg, 
I don’t doubt I shall be ready for it. But the coffee was prime, 
though it came up in an earthenware pot. I suppose it was that 
way the Doges took it. Lor, to think of it all! Wedding the sea, 
too, every year. I read it in the guide-book on the journey. A 
curious custom that was, heathenish, you may say. It takes one 
back, doesn’t it ?’ 

It was still an hour before lunch-time, and at Dora’s suggestion 
they went out for a turn in her gondola, which was waiting, since 
Mrs. Osborne was not to be expected down till lunch-time. 
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Mr. Osborne, still feeling the insecurity of a foreign land, refused to 
change into more suitable clothes, and, already perspiring pro- 
fusely, embarked with a sense of being prepared for anything. As 
they got in Dora gave some short direction to her gondolier in 
Italian, and this roused his admiring curiosity. 

‘It’s a strange thing too,’ he said, ‘ that you say something of 
which I can’t understand asyllable, and round the boat goes, as if 
you'd said “Right about turn.” Such a bother as we had with 
luggage and what-not before Claude met us. But Mrs. O. saw the 
hang of it, and kept saying “ Venice, Palazzo Dandoli ” whenever 
one of them brigands looked in on us, and it seemed they wanted 
no more than that. Brigands they looked, my dear, though I dare 
say they were honest men in the employment of their company. 
And what’s that now, that big telegraph-looking thing ?’ 

He pointed at the huge disfiguring posts that brought the 
electric power into Venice. 

‘Oh, electric light, I think,’ said Dora. ‘Or perhaps it’s 
telephone.’ 

‘My word, and I never expected to find either here,’ said Mr. 
Osborne. ‘ Do you mean they have got the light and the ’phone ? 
And why, if that’s so, aren’t they installed in the Dandoli ? ’ 

‘Oh, Dad,’ she said, ‘ where do you want to telephone to? ’ 

‘No, dearie, I don’t want to telephone, but you’d have thought 
that in a place like that I’ve taken they’d surely have had the 
modern conveniences, if such were to be had. And where are we 
coming to now ?’ 

Dora did not answer at once ; this was one of the best places 
of all in that city of best places. There was a sharp turn from 
a@ narrow canal, overhung by tall red-stained walls, and they shot 
out into the Grand Canal just above the Rialto. 

‘Oh,’ she said, ‘ look, look!’ 

The bow-shaped bridge lay to their left, as from the huddled 
houses they swept into the great waterway; a troubled reflection 
of palaces gleamed in the tide, the curve of the Grand Canal was 
flung outwards and onwards, reeling in the heat. 

Just opposite was the fish market, newly rebuilt, with columns 
of ornamented ironwork. Mr. Osborne pointed an admiring 
forefinger at it. 

‘ Well I never,’ he said, ‘ to think to see the fellow of one of 
Per’s designs in Venice! I shall have the laugh of Per over that, 
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and tell him he copied them from some old courtyard of the Doges, 


or whatnot. Beautiful I call them. After all, they were wonderful ¥ 
old folk, weren’t they, when we think that they put up there a tl 
design that might have been made in Sheffield to-day! I assure t! 
you, dearie, they are just like Per’s drawings for No. 2 light arcade 
same as is in the show-room at the works.’ 8 
Dora had not been attending very closely : those who love 0 
Venice are apt to be inattentive when some new magic comes into t 
view, and to Dora the bow-arch of the bridge with the bow-arch 8 
of the canal below grew in wonder the oftener that she saw it. I 
‘ Arches ?’ she asked. ‘ Arches like one of Per’s designs ? Oh, 
do show me.’ a 
‘ Why, that open place there,’ said Mr. Osborne, still immensely I 
interested. ‘That arcade just opposite, with the ornamental p 
arches in open work.’ fi 
Dora could not help laughing. V 
‘Oh, dear Dad,’ she said, ‘ very likely they are Per’s designs. V 
That’s the new fish market, just being rebuilt.’ 0 
And then it struck her that her laugh might sound unkindly. ( 
“It is quite possible they are Per’s designs,’ she said. ‘ Would ' 
it not be thrilling if they were? Giovanni ’—again she spoke in I 


Italian—‘ just land at the market and ask some of the workmen 
where the iron arches came from. I see one not yet put up, 
wrapped in straw. There is some label on it. See if it is from 
Osborne, Sheffield.’ 

Giovanni floated the gondola to the side of the landing-place 
with the flick of a quick-turned oar, and got out. In a moment he 
came back, having read the stamped label on the packing, and 
reported the gratifying news. 

‘Oh, it’s too thrilling,’ cried Dora, ‘to think that they came 
from your works. Dad, you’re a perfect wizard to see that, and 
guess it was Per’s. You must write to him and tell him that his 
ironwork is going up in Venice, and that you recognised it the 
first moment you—you saw the Grand Canal.’ 

Mr. Osborne gave a little inward tremolo of laughter. 

‘Oh, I’m not so blind yet,’ he said, ‘ and it’s seldom you see 
work like Per’s. There’s something, as you may say, so individual 
about it. God bless the boy ! how he’ll like to hear that I spotted his 
design right across the Grand Canal. Eh, he might have been here, 
my dear, and studied the style of the architecture, when one sees how 
it fits in with the other monuments. I'll write to tell him that.’ 
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Mr. Osborne remembered that Dora had told him that Venice 
was the most beautiful place in the world, and the Grand Canal 
the most beautiful thing in Venice. And he made a concession 
that he did not really feel. 

‘Not but what he hadn’t got a lot to compete against,’ he 
said. ‘That bridge now? ‘That’s a fine thing. And the curve 
of it looks built for strength. I warrant there’s no iron girder made 
that would cause it to be safer. And the houses, beautiful, I’m 
sure! But I don’t see any that I’d sooner take than the Palazzo 
Dandoli.’ 

Suddenly Dora felt something dry up inside her. That, at 
any rate, was how she mentally phrased the sensation to herself. 
Her father-in-law was kind and wise and good ; he was anxious to 
please, he was anxious to be pleased. But at the concession— 
for so she felt it to be—that Per had had a lot to compete with, 
when the excruciating iron arcade of the fish market was erected 
within stone-throw of the Rialto and within pea-shooting distance 
of the wondrous canal, she felt for the moment the impossibility 
of herself and Mr. Osborne being together at Venice. The situation 
was one that she had not faced without a tremor; now, for the 
moment, when it was actual and accomplished, it was inconceivable. 

But this mercantile discovery had delighted Mr. Osborne; 
it had clearly raised his previous estimate of Venice. A town 
that could so aptly enshrine this design of Per’s was a town that 


.Mnust receive the best attention. There was probably more in it 


than he had been at first disposed to imagine. He gave it his 
best attention. 

A grey fussing steamboat going seawards on the tide, and 
raising a huge wash of churned water, next engaged his admira- 
tion. 

* Well, and if I didn’t think when we took so long to get to the 
Palazzo last night that the Italians would be wiser to build a big 
sea wall somewhere, and raise the level of the canal so as you 
could drive a horse and carriage down them!’ he said. ‘ But if 
you’ve got a ferry steamer that goes the pace of that—Lor, my dear, 
how it makes us rock—I don’t see what there’s to complain of. 
And calling first on this side and then on that, same as they used 
to do on the Thames, what could you ask for more convenient ? ’ 

Again Dora had to enlist her sympathy on a foreign side. 

‘I know,’ she said, ‘ and they go right out to the Lido, where 
we'll go and bathe this very afternoon, Dad. It will be awfully 
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hot after lunch, so we’ll join the steamer at San Marco, and send the 
gondola out to meet us on the Lido, and take us back when it gets 
cooler. One gets roasted in a gondola on the lagoon when it’s as 
hot as this.’ 

Mr. Osborne was clearly a little troubled at this suggestion. 

‘ Ah, no doubt, there are sets of bathing machines,’ he said at 
length. ‘ A dip in the briny : very pleasant.’ 

Dora did not at once grasp the cause of his embarrassment. 

‘We'll swim right out together,’ she said. ‘You can swim 
for ever in this sea; it’s so buoyant. And then we sit on the 
sand and eat strawberries while the sun dries us again.’ 

Then she saw that some portentous doubt on the question of 
propriety was in Mr. Osborne’s mind, guessed it, and hastened to 
remove the cause of it. ‘Or perhaps, coming straight out from 
England, you don’t want to bathe,’ she said. ‘ Besides, there’s the 
mater ’—she had adopted this from Claude. ‘So we won’t bathe; 
we'll take her out for a giro—a row—in the gondola and have tea 
out on the lagoon. Dad, you'll love the lagoon, all grey and green. 
And the electric light poles cross it to the Lido.’ 

* Ah, that will be nice,’ said Mr. Osborne quickly and apprecia- 
tively. ‘And here’s another bridge: why, beautiful, isn’t it ? 
I think I like it better than that curved one. There seems more 
sense init. You don’t have to mount so high.’ 

They had passed round the last corner of the canal, and in 
front of them lay the straight lower reach of it that passes into the 
great basin opposite St. Mark’s and the Doge’s palace. To right 
and left the stately houses stood up from the water side, in glimmer 
of rose and blue and orange beneath the smiting glory of the 
noonday. Since yesterday the north wind, blowing lightly from 
the Alps, had banished the oppression of yesterday’s heat and the 
glitter of the city had awoke again, pearly in the shadow and 
jewelled in the sun. And in the immediate foreground the only 
blot of disfigurement was the object of Mr. Osborne’s admiration, 
the flat, execrable iron bridge opposite the Accademia. There it 
lay, convenient and hideous and impossible. And he liked it better 
than the curved one! It had more sense in it ! 

But there was no need for Dora to rack her brains to find some 
response which should steer a middle way between lack of cordiality 
to her father-in-law on the one hand and artistic perjury on the 
other. Between the fish market, the iron bridge, and the vile con- 
venient speed of the steamboats Venice was going up in his estima- 
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tion by leaps and bounds, and he was delighted to find he was 
almost able to endorse Dora’s opinion on the town. 

‘Well, I call it all beautiful, my dear,’ he said, ‘ and it’s as I 
said to mother. ‘‘ Mother,” I said, “if Dora says Venice is a 
nice place, you may be sure there is something in it,” and we was 
right to come out and have a look at it ourselves. But who’d 
have thought there was so much of modern convenience and com- 
fort? And these gondolas too. I’m sure I’m as comfortable 
sitting here as in my own brougham, and, except when the steamers 
go by, they glide as smooth as on an asphalte road. Pretty the 
water is too, though not clear. I should have thought that here 
in the south there’d have been more of blue in it. But I’m a bit 
surprised, my dear, that you with your eye for colour shouldn’t 
have done up the gondola more brightly, had some blue curtains, 
maybe, or picked out that handsome carved work on the prow 
with a touch of red. There’s a thought too much black about it 
for my taste. Seems to tell of a funeral almost.’ 

Dora could not argue about this : she could not give Mr. Osborne 
eyes which should see the value of the black blots of boats against 
the brightness of the sky mirrored in the canal. But it was easy 
to find praise in his speech to which she could respond, though the 
praise was expressed in a way that somehow set her teeth on 
edge. 

‘Oh, they are the most comfortable things in the world,’ she 
said, ‘ and I even like the indignant slap they give when the wash 
of the steamer crosses them. Beautiful thing, with its arching 
neck like some great black swan! Ah, there’s twelve striking. 
We shall just have time to look into our house and fetch Claude 
and then get back to the Dandoli for lunch. I hope they'll have 
put it in the garden. Oh, Dad, how this place has got into my 
heart! You never did such a nice thing as when you gave Claude 
and me a month here.’ 

Mr. Osborne did not think much of Dora’s water-entrance to 
the great grey palace of which she had the first floor, but the size 
of the huge sala (which she remembered to tell him was a hundred 
and ten feet long) was most satisfactory to him. But with its 
polished stone-plaster floor, and the Venetian emptiness of it, it 
seemed to him rather bare and comfortless. 

‘Well, I’m sure it’s a handsome room enough in point of size,’ 
he said, ‘ and in this hot weather it looks cool and restful. But it 
seems strange to have never a strip of carpet on the floor, and scarce 
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@ picture on the walls. Lord, my dear, don’t it make your teeth 

chatter to think of coming down to this of a winter’s morning, 
when even now it strikes so cool? But isn’t there some Tintoret 
now, my dear, that you could fancy, or if not that, half a dozen 
big photographs of the canal and the bridge you liked so much 
to hang on the walls? And as for the floor, to be sure, it’s a big 
job to cover it, but a proper carpet for that end of it where you’ve 
got your chairs and table, looking out over the canal, you shall have, 
if I have to telegraph to town for one, instead of those few rugs, 
or mats I should call them. Fancy advertising this as a house 
to be let furnished! I call it misrepresentation.’ 

Dora took his arm. 

‘Oh, Dad, you are the kindest man that ever was,’ she said. 
‘But indeed I want neither pictures nor a carpet, though it is 
darling of you to offer me them. I like it empty: it’s the—the 
right style with these rooms. You found your dining-room rather 
emptier than you liked, you know, but in a day or two you will 
get more than used to it—you will see how suitable it is. And I 
love this great empty room. Now we'll just go into the other 
rooms, and then we must get back for lunch. Claude seems to be 
out : I expect we shall find him at the Dandoli.’ 

Lunch, as they found when they got back, had been laid, as 
Dora hoped, in the garden, in the centre of a gravelled space 
sheltered from the sun by the mellow brick wall and a clump of 
overarching delicate-fingered acacia trees, and made cool to the ear 
by the plash of the fountain into its marble basin. Down the sides 
and at the corners of this space were tubs of orange trees, and the 
heaviness of their drowsy fragrance mingling with the large dilu- 
tion of this tide of warm sea-scented air was translated into some- 


thing exquisitely light and vigorous. Claude had already arrived ~ 


and was waiting for them with his mother, who was in excellent 
spirits. 

‘Why, dearest Dora,’ she said, ‘here we are, and ready I’m 
sure for lunch, to speak for myself, though it’s not gone half-past 
twelve yet, and in England we shouldn’t be sitting down for another 
hour. And Claude’s been telling me that in England now it’s 
not gone half-past eleven, and here we are wanting our lunch at 
such an hour as that. Eh, what’s that? What did he say to me? 
Pronto, it sounded like.’ 

Giuseppe, the smiling Italian butler, had approached Mr. 
Osborne, and said exactly that. 
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‘Yes, pronto,’ said Dora; ‘ it means “‘ ready. 
Mrs. Osborne beamed back at Giuseppe. 
‘And I’m pronto, too,’ she said. ‘ Let’s sit down.’ 

‘Mrs. O. will be having the whole Italian language by heart 
before the week’s out,’ said her husband. ‘ And such a morning as 
I’ve had with Dora, mother. Bridges and canals and steamers and 
churches. Ah, and you’d never guess, so I'll tell you without 
teasing you! ‘They are rebuilding the fish market with arcades of 
iron pillars, very handsome, and who do you think supplies them ? 
Osborne, Sheffield, and no other, my dear, and it’s Per’s No. 2, light 
arcade, same as is in the showroom, or I’m the more mistaken.’ 

Mrs. Osborne was as delighted as her husband. 

‘T’'ll get a photograph of that this very afternoon,’ she said, 
‘if there’s such a thing as a photograph shop in Venice. Dora, my 
dear, have they a photograph shop in Venice, or hasn’t that got 
here yet ?’ 

Dora threw back her head, laughing. 

‘Oh, mother, how divine of you!’ she said. ‘Considering I 
sent you literally hundreds of picture postcards when Claude and 
I were here in the autumn ! ’ 

‘To be sure you did, my dear,’ said Mrs. Osborne cordially, 
‘and it had gone clean out of my poor head. So a photograph of 
the fish market I’ll send to Per this very afternoon, if I have to turn 
over all their scrap-books for it. Mr. 0., you'll never manage 
macaroni that way. Wrap it round your fork, my dear, as you see 
Claude doing, and in it goes without any bother.’ 

‘Well, mother, you’re not so much of a hand at it yourself,’ 
observed Mr. Osborne in self-defence. ‘If I’m to take pattern by 
Claude, you take pattern by Dora. Now, I call that an excellent 
dish. You couldn’t have it better done, not in your own house. 
What does he say to me, Dora, my dear? Banko, is it?’ 

* Bianco,’ said Dora, ‘ white. Will you have white wine or red ?’ 

‘That’s another word for Mrs. O.,’ said her husband. ‘I told 
you she’d get it all off by heart in no time. Yes, I'll have a go at 
the bianco. One wants something light and cool on a morning like 
this, especially if the true time is only half-past eleven.’ 

‘I declare it makes me feel quite greedy,’ said Mrs. Osborne, 
‘but such an appetite as I have to-day I haven’t had since the 
middle of April. And what else have you seen this morning, Mr. 
Osborne ? Give an account of the sights, my dear, or I shall think 
you’ve had no eye except for Dora.’ 
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They waited in the cool greenness of the garden till the heat of 
the day began to abate, and then went all together in one gondola, 
at Mrs. Osborne’s particular wish, to begin the sights of Venice, 
It was in vain that Dora suggested that everybody would be much 
more comfortable if they took two gondolas, and arranged their 
rendezvous; for Mrs. Osborne’s heart was set on a family party and 
she wasn’t sure that she would trust Mr. O. with Dora alone any 
more that day. So, as badinage loomed on the horizon, Dora 
hastily and completely withdrew her opposition, and they all four 
of them squeezed into one gondola. 

The plan was to row out over the lagoon and have tea at Santa 
Kosa. Tea made the centre of the afternoon, round which the 
rest appeared to be grouped in the minds of the Osbornes. 
Then they were to return to Venice in time to look in at St. Mark’s, 
and loiter in the piazza, where Mrs. Osborne, it was hoped, would 
find at one of the photograph shops the representation of the fish 
market on which she had set her heart. Accordingly the labouring 
gondoliers propelled the laden craft across to the little island, tied 
up to the bank, and procured strawberries from the fruit farm to 
add to their tea. Mrs. Osborne at first had a sort of vague prejudice 
against them, for abroad it was impossible to tell ‘ who hadn’t been 
touching them,’ and, it is to be feared, it was only because the 
rest of the party found them remarkably good that she joined them. 
But she was charmed with their picnic, and saw a great similarity 
between the little waterway of the island and the Regent’s Park 
Canal. 

They dined that evening at Dora’s house—meals somehow had 
leaped into sudden importance and preponderance since the arrival 
of her father-in-law in Venice, though they had no more meals than 
usual—and Mrs. Osborne as well as her husband was voluble over 
all they had seen. 

* Just to think that all the floor of St. Mark’s is in marble ! ’ said 
she. ‘Why, it seems almost a shame, doesn’t it? I’m sure there’s 
not a cathedral in England that’s got such a grand floor, and St. 
Mark’s, so you said—didn’t you, Dora ?—was only Roman Catholic.’ 

* Well, well, mother,’ said Mr. Osborne, ‘ it’s the Church of the 
country, you see, just as the English Church is ours. You'd think 
more of the Roman if you’d been brought up to it. But I’m 
surprised at their letting the floor get into that state: it was all 
ups and downs, and I’m sure I scarcely knew where I should be 
setting my foot next. So dark it was, too, that one couldn’t see as 
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much as one would like. If I were them I should send for some 
good English architect as knows when a building’s safe, and when 
it isn’t, and make him cut half a dozen sensible windows somewhere, 
or perhaps take down one of them domes, and put in a glass roof 
to it instead. Five domes there are, for I counted them, and 
that’s beyond all reason.’ 

Dora felt that this was too much for her: simply she could not 
think of any reply whatever. If somebody proposed putting a glass 
dome in St. Mark’s, what answer was possible? But there was no 
need for one. Mrs. Osborne instantly joined in again. 

‘ And never did I think to see such shops in Venice,’ she said. 
‘Why, there was electric fittings at one I passed, beautiful they 
were, with nymphs and such-like holding up the globes, the same 
as you might get in the most superior shops in town. And I need 
never have brought out stationery with me, for there was a 
stationer’s there as I could have bought the best cream-laid at. And 
not expensive either, if you recollect that a lira is but tenpence, 
though it’s strange to have your silver coins worth tenpence instead 
of a shilling. It wants a deal of thinking back into pounds and 
shillings.’ 

‘They seem to have a notion of building, too,’ said Mr. Osborne. 
‘T’m sure that great square tower they were building was as solid 
a piece of work as you could find anywhere. And to think that the 
original had stood there five hundred years. How it takes you 
back ! ’ 

Claude nodded at Dora. 

‘What did I tell you?’ he said. ‘ Didn’t I say the mater and 
pater would like Venice near as much as you do?’ 

‘Yes, dear, you were quite right,’ said Dora, with a sort of 
despairing acquiescence in even this. ‘And whatshould you like to 
do to-morrow, Dad ? ’ she asked. 

‘Eh, there’s more yet to see, is there ?’ he said. ‘ And to think 
that I’ve been sight-seeing all day, and not finished even now! 
Who would have thought there was so much in such a small town ? 
Well, my dear, I’m in your hands, and whatever you show me I'll 
be bound I shall like it, if it comes up to the sample of Venice we’ve 
had to-day. And what says Mrs. O. ?’ 

‘Well, there’s all the pictures we haven’t seen yet,’ said she. 
‘Perhaps Dora would take us to see the pictures in the morning, 
but as for the afternoon I want nothing better than to have another 
look at St. Mark’s and do a bit more shopping, and perhaps have a 
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bit of a row afterwards, for I declare it’s a pity not to be out up till 
it’s time to dress.’ 

The next three or four days were, it must be confessed, a sort of 
nightmare to Dora, for she took Venice too seriously to see any. 
thing humorous in what she had to go through. She took them to 
the Accademia, and the Paul Veronese of the ‘ Marriage at Cana’ 
had an instant and amazing success owing to its size. Mr. Osborne 
doubted if it would have got into the picture gallery at Grote at all, 
and Mrs. Osborne had no doubt whatever about it; she saw ata 
glance that it would not, ‘ without you took its frame off.’ Other 
pictures pleased for other reasons: the ‘ Procession of the Cross,’ 
because St. Mark’s and the Campanile came into it; the Tintoret 
of the ‘ Adoration of the Doges,’ because St. George was sitting by 
the Virgin, and he was an English saint. But before Titian’s 
‘Assumption of the Virgin’ (a picture which, unfortunately, Dora 
detested) criticism with regard to its dimensions and even appre- 
ciation was mute, and its size and frame passed without remark. 
Mrs. Osborne’s eyes filled with dear, heartfelt tears, and Mr. 
Osborne said, * Lor, Maria, it was worth coming to Venice for to see 
this alone, my dear. Well, now, they could paint in those days!’ 
And immediately thereon he bought an enormous copy of it, vilely 
executed, which an elderly English lady was just finishing with an 
uncertain stippling touch. She explained in quavering tones that 
she was obliged to charge very high for her copies because 
she spent weeks in study before she began to paint in getting at the 
spirit of the original. And Mr. Osborne’s alacrity in securing her 
work no doubt made her wish that she had charged higher yet for 
the spiritual tension required for its production. 

On another day they went to San Rocco, for Mr. Osborne found 
to his amazement that it was impossible to see all the pictures in 
Venice in one ‘go,’ even if you spent the whole morning at it. This 
seemed strange, since you could see the whole of the Royal Academy 
in a less time. But the remedy was simple. Why not build a new 
picture gallery, hang all the pictures in Venice there, charge two 
lire, and have them all catalogued in one book? That was the kind 
of suggestion that cornered Dora: it seemed scarcely worth while to 
say that many were in the churches, and that it would be a pity 
to move them since they were painted for the places which they 
occupied. But, trying to be patient and kind, she did say so, and 
Mr. Osborne was fired with the brilliant thought of having copies 
made for the churches. Claude thought this an excellent idea. 
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‘The Gov.’s hit the nail on the head this time,’ he said, and was 
surprised when Dora, turning aside, said, ‘Oh, Claude!’ to him, 
But apart from the pictures at San Rocco, which did not have a 
great success, the visit was memorable because Mrs. Osborne said 
‘Bon giorno ’ to the custodian just as if she did it every day of her 
life. He undersood perfectly, and made a suitable reply about the 
loveliness of the day. That was a little beyond Mrs. Osborne, so she 
said ‘ Grazie,’ and her husband admiringly commented, ‘ Lor, you 
speak it like a native! I told you the mother would have it by 
heart in no time.’ 

On this morning they had still an hour to spare before lunch, 
since the Tintorets were not interesting or beautiful, and they 
rowed across to the Giudecca to see a garden. The garden was 
fairly appreciated, though to Mrs. Osborne’s mind the borders, 
where the southern June was rioting, were not quite so trim as she 
would have had them; but the great sugar factory was found to be 
most attractive, and Mr. Osborne was much surprised to find that 
Dora did not know whether it was possible to see over it or not. 
However, Claude made inquiries, and found it could be shown. 
He took his father there next day, and they were late for lunch. 
But Mrs. Osborne and Dora were late too: they had been ordering 
a very handsome gilt frame for the copy oi ‘ The Assumption,’ and 
the ‘ pattern’ on it wanted a lot of choosing. 

Doraand Claude dined that night at the Dandoli, and Mr. Osborne 
announced that he and the mother had settled to stay on another 
week, for they were both thoroughly delighted with Venice. 

‘ And it’s grateful to you, my dear, that we both are,’ said Mr. 
Osborne, ‘ for telling us about it, and making us feel as how we 
should like to see it. There’s fifty different things in Venice I 
should like to see score of times, and if we’re spared, my dear, 
we'll spend another month next year as per this sample.’ 

Now Dora did her best when this little speech was made, but 
Sirocco had been blowing all day, and, as usual, it had made her 
feel rather jerky and irritable. Also, it must be remembered, Mr. 
Osborne, with the best and most appreciative intention in the 
world, had, as may be conjectured from the foregoing details of their 
days, succeeded in spoiling everything for her. Who could look at 
and enjoy a picture while he was wondering why Tintoret hadn’t 
given St. John something more on, or feel the magic of the approach 
across the lagoon when Mrs. Osborne said that the grey shining 
mud-flats called to mind the Fal below Truro at low tide, and 
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Mr. Osborne confirmed the accuracy of thisimpression ? But Maria 
had such an eye for likenesses. 

In consequence, Dora had a little failed in cordiality of tone on 
the receipt of the news, for by this plan they would leave Venice 
all together, and every day till their departure would be taken up 
with these nightmare excursions, for it was part of the plan that they 
should do‘everything together. Her words, whatever they were, 
had been expressive of delight at their remaining, but Claude, at 
any rate, had noticed the failure in tone, and on their way back 
after dinner he spoke about it in kindly fashion, but so, it seemed 
to Dora, with a matchless awkwardness. 

‘Sorry you’re a bit off colour, dear,’ he said; ‘ I know Sirocco 
always makes you feel like that.’ 

Dora saw the obviously tactful!intention ; her conscience also a 
little accused her, and she knew quite well what he had in his mind 
and was probably going to say. 

* Feel like what ? ’ she said, though she knew this to be useless 
fencing. 

* Oh, feel like what you felt when you said you were so glad the 
pater and mater were going to stop here. I don’t say that they 
noticed, but I did. I expect I’m quicker than them at feeling what 
you feel. What you said was right enough; it was just the way 
you said it.’ 

He leaned forward in his seat a little, looking her full in the face. 
And somehow the sight of him and the proximity failed for once 
to make themselves felt. His presence did not mitigate what he 
said, or stamp it with the old magic. 

*I wish you would explain,’ she said. 

* As if there was any need, darling,’ he said. ‘ As if you don’t 
understand as wellasIdo. You said you were delighted they were 
stopping, but only your voice said it. What’s wrong? There’s 
something up. And I thought we were having such jolly days 
together. Father and mother are enjoying it ever so much, and if 
they pretend they find it just a shade more delightful than they 
really do, why, it’s just to please you, and make you feel it’s a success 
that they do it. They settled to stop on, I believe, just for that.’ 

This made matters no better. Dora felt she ought to be 
delighted they were doing so, and ought to be touched and pleased 
with the reason Claude had conjectured. But she was not: Venice, 
as a matter of fact, or rather these days of Venice, were being spoiled 
for her. She would as soon, as Claude had once said to her, though 
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with inverted meaning, have spent them at Clapham Junction if 
the Osbornes were to be with her. It was a great pity that they 
should stop on, if their motive in doing so was to gratify her. She 
hoped it was not that. 

‘Oh, I don’t think that is it, Claude,’ she said. ‘ad likes— 
likes the sun and the—oh, lots of things, Stucki’s sugar factory for 
instance, and your mother likes the pigeons and the shops. But it 
isn’t Venice they like.’ 

‘ That’s just what I say,’ said he; ‘they stop to make you think 
theydo. They think the world of you, you know.’ 

‘Yes, the darlings,’ said Dora quickly. ‘ That—that makes it 
so pathetic.’ 

‘Pathetic? You mean that you don’t think so highly of 
them ? ’ 

Dora’s heart suddenly sank. She had not meant that: she had 
meant only that it was a pity they stayed in Venice to please her, 
when in reality she was not enjoying their stay. She knew well that 
they were out of place in Venice . . . it was hopeless to try to 
explain. But even if she had meant the other, it would have been 
a fatal error on Claude’s part to put it into words.~- He called this 
kind of frankness ‘ getting at the bottom of the thing.’ She felt 
he was certain to use that phrase now. He did so. 

‘ Let’s get at the bottom of it, dear,’ he said, ‘ and as we always 
do, I shall speak my mind, just like you. Perhaps it will sound 
harsh to you: I’m sorry if it does.’ 

He leaned back again, but without looking at him she could 
see that he tilted his head back, and put his chin a little out, the 
identical gesture which before she had found so attractive, so 
fascinating even. She had told him so, too, a hundred times: had 
said she loved a man to know his mind, to be firm and decided, 
especially with those he loved best. No doubt he remembered 
that at this moment: perhaps even he was doing it consciously, or 
at least half-consciously, so as to present what he had to say in the 
most attractive guise. But, suddenly and disconcertingly, she found 
the gesture scarcely less than odious. 

“I think the pater’s been awfully good to you, dear,’ he said. 
‘ He’s done a lot for you, given you all sorts of things you had no 
reason to expect. There’s this month in Venice, to go no further 
than that. Well, it will stand him in a pot of money, and it’s just 
because he doesn’t grudge you one penny of it that I think you 
ought to feel rather more cordial to him about their stopping. 
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I don’t say that you behaved not cordially, because I think what 
you said was all right, and neither of them noticed that anything 
was awry, but you hadn’t got the right feelings to back up your 
tongue. Wait a moment. I’ve not finished; there’s somethi 
more yet, but I want to find words that won’t hurt you, and yet 
will express what I mean.’ 

There was something in this that roused a certain sense in Dora 
that she knew had been often present in her mind, but which she 
hoped would always remain dormant. But now it began to awake ; 
his words, kind as they were, implied an impossible attitude. He 
was judging, so it seemed to her, making himself jury and judge all 
rolled into one, and it was understood that she, put in the dock 
before him, would make no defence. He knew that he was right— 
that was what it came to—and was going to tell her, as kindly as 
possible, what was right. And on the instant she found herself 
refusing to be judged and condemned by his standards. He did 
not know what Venice meant to her, or how essentially his father’s 
attitude towards the things and the place that she loved jarred on 
her. And unfortunately the affair was typical of hundreds of other 
affairs. That Mr. Osborne had no artistic sense of any sort or 
kind did not matter, but what was beginning to matter was that 
Claude, who apparently could not see that the entire absence of it in 
a person with whom she was brought into day-long contact made 
something rather hard to bear, had put on his wig and was going to 
sum up on a matter about which he knew nothing. Her behaviour 
had never broken down ; he had said that himself, and she believed 
it to be true ; the matter was that he could not understand that she 
had to struggle against the disappointment of spoiled days, and was 
yet serenely confident that he had the complete data. 

* Don’t mind about hurting me,’ she said quickly. ‘I want you 
to say exactly what you feel.’ 

They had arrived at the water-gate of their home, without her 
noticing it, and Giovanni was already standing, hat in hand, to give 
her the support of his arm on to the steps, which were slippery with 
the receding tide. Claude was conscious of this first : he was quite 
conscious, also, of Dora’s tone. 

‘ Not before the servants,’ he said. ‘Get out, dear, and take 
Giovanni’s arm: The steps are like ice !’ 

Again Dora was in revolt : it seemed to her that he was advising 
her against a thing he might have done himself, but which she could 
not have dreamed of. She had been absorbed in this—this dispute 
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was it ?—had not noticed. He had noticed, and warned her against 
an impossible thing. 

Giovanni unlocked the door for them, received orders for the 
next day, and they went up the stairs together in silence. And as 
they went up all the womanhood in Dora—and there was much of 
it, and it was all sweet and good—rose, flooding for the time the 
bitter grey mud-flats that had appeared. And at the top of the 
stairs she turned to him. 

‘Oh, Claude,’ she said, ‘ we’re not quarrelling, are we?’ 

‘Takes two to make a quarrel,’ he said, ‘and I’m not one. But 
I want to say something yet, and I think you’d better hear it. 
I ask you to, in fact.’ 

She unpinned her hat, and led the way to the end of the big sala 
that overlooked the canal. She sat down in her accustomed chair, 
flinging the window open, for the night was very hot. 

‘Say it then,’ she said. 

Again Claude’s head went back: he felt perfectly certain he 
was right; 

‘ Well, it’s just this. You’ve told me not to choose my words, 
so I won’t bother todoso. You haven’t felt right towards the pater 
and mater all this time here. When he wanted to go and see a 
factory, you wondered at him—and, yes, you despised him a bit 
for it. When he admired some picture you didn’t think much of, 
you wondered again. Now, he never wondered at you. If you 
wanted to sit half an hour before some adoring Doge, he never 
wondered, any more than I wonder, for there are lots of people in 
the world, and they’ve got their different tastes, and every right to 
them. But he only said to himself: ‘‘ Gosh, there’s something there, 
and she’s right, only I don’t know what it is she’s looking at.” He 
never thought you wanting in perception because you didn’t admire 
the iron in the fish market. He only thought to himself, “ Let’s go 
and see something this afternoon that Dora does like.” How often 
has he gone to the National Gallery in London ? Never, you bet : he 
doesn’t know a picture from a statue. And how often has he gone to 
look at some mouldy old Titian here because you thought it worth 
alook? Well, isn’t that anything? It’s no use you and me not 
saying things straight out, and so I say it straight out. He’s been 
boring himself fit to burst over your Botticellis, and been trying to 
admire them, saying this was the biggest picture he’d ever seen, 
and this was the smallest. And yet dear old Dad wasn’t boring 
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himself, because he was with you, and trying to take an interest i 
what you showed him. Well then, I ask you! ’ 

There, close in front of her, was the beautiful face, the beautify 
mouth which she loved, saying things which, as far as they went, 
her essential nature entirely approved. But at the moment his 
beauty did not move her. And the account he had given y 
correct: she had been having on her nerves the fact that My 
Osborne took more pleasure in the steamboats than in San Roceg,. 
in the fish market than in the Frati. He might be right: she 
might be right, but in any case the attitudes were incompatible, 
And Claude at the moment clearly took up the attitude that wag 
incompatible with hers. There was much more, too, he did not sees) 
He did not see that indifference on Dora’s part did not destroy his 
father’s pleasure in the speed of the steamboats, whereas his 
artistic criticisms blackened her pictures for her. 

And then, womanlike again, she knew only that Claude was ber 
man, that he was beautiful, that he loved her . . 

‘I dare say I am quite wrong,’ she said. ‘I dare say you are | 
quite right. Shall we leave it then, darling ? I will try: 
to do better. Iam sorry.’ 


* And there speaks my darling girl,’ said Claude. 


(Zo be continued.) 








